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PREFACE 


The &rsl half of the 19th century constitutes a period 
of great sigai&cance^ in the history of Mushm political 
(bought and institutions in India. It saw the final extinction 
of the Mughal Empire on the one hand and the emergence 
of British power as the supplanter of Muslim rule on the 
other. This situation was a challenge to Muslim political 
attitude as it had developed during the preceding centuries. 

The present work is an humble attempt at analysing 
the basic categories of Muslim political thought and its reao^ 
tions to different situations during this period of unpreceden¬ 
ted political stress and strain. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my deep sense of 
gratitude to Professor S, A. H. Haqqi» under whose inspiring 
guidance the present work has been prepared. But for him 
this work would not have seen the light of the day. It is 
beyond words co express my deep sense of gratitude and 
indebtedness to my revered teacher Professor Emeritus 
Mohammad Habib who» inspite of his pressing academic 
engagements went through the entire typescript and made 
extremely valuable comments for its revision. His eocydo* 
paedic knowledge and unflinching devotion to the cause of 
truth has always been a source of inspiration to me and to 
all who know him. I am further beholden to him for bis 
kindness In writing a Fore ward, 1 also wish to thank my 
teachers Mr. S. Nasir All and Dr. A.H Bilgrami for the help 
and guidance that I have always received from them. I am 
also thankful to Mr. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqi and Mr. Anis 
Ahmad Farooqi for going through the proofs and for making 
valugble suggestions. 


Last but not (he least my thanks are due to Mr. 
Kisban Singh, the Proprietor of the Three Men’s Publications 
and his colleagues for cfBcientiy publishing (his work in a very 
short time. 


Muslim University, 
Aligsirh. 

Feb. 10, 1969. 
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FOREWORD 


Mr. Taufiq Ahmad Nizami is one of the most bnlliant 
and promiilng students I have had during my foriy-si* years 
of service as a teacher at the AJIgarb Muslim Uoiveraity. I 
consider it a great privilege that he has asked me to write the 
Foreword to his first vforb, which t consider the prelude of 
many yet to come. 

The present work consists of sw studies on “Indo- 
Muslim Political Thought and activiliy in the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century.” The two most important features 
of the period were the Wahhabi movement of 
Saiyyid Ahmad Shahid of Rae Bareli and the Partuzi 
movement of Bengal. Both were eatrcmcly puritaaic in 
character. 

India has become free but through means never con¬ 
templated by the Wahhabis or the Paratais. Our national 
roovemeai has succeeded — as Macaulay dimly foresaw in 
1832—Chroug the acceptance of all the great achievements of 
the West in art, literature, science, industry and organisation. 
It has been secular in character — secular in the sense that 
it has left the innumerable ‘theologies’ of the country absolu¬ 
tely untouched, to lade or prosper according to their human 
values, The Wahhabi and the Faraizi movements, seeking for 
India’s freedom through the minority of a minority on the 
basis of religious and social ideas based on theological texts, 
which were quite inapplicable to Indian circumstances of the 
pre-Mutiny era, were Wind allies which could not lead to 
success* But a people has to tt 7 many experiments before it 
can discover the corwt path. Also we cannot withhold our 
admiration from the devotion, courage, self-sacrifice and 
other social virtues evoked by the two movements in their 
contest with a ruthless foreign power, 
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Since Puritamijm aad its opposite, Mysticism {TosawwoJ) 
are fouad in aimoM all religious, Z would like to clarify tbcir 
position so far as Zslauj is concerned. 

Though the C^uran has plenty of Jewish, Christian, Hel¬ 
lenic and Hellenistic ideas, the Prophet olTsUm never stepped 
on a non .Arab territory; the word Faiiho in the Qpran docs 
not mean ‘conquering' a territory but ‘winning over the 
hearts of its! nhabitance,’ The Prophet never contemplated 
the conquest of foreign lands and left no laws about it. Even 
within Arabia itself be did sot establish a state or govern¬ 
ment with its usual paraphernalia of a permanent civil 
service, judges, array, police, treasury and similar institutions, 
but contented himself with a series of treaties with various 
clans and tribes for the maintenance of peace. These treaties, 
collected some two centuries after the Prophet's death, arc 
preserved for us in the /in-* svhich the late 

Mauiana Shibli considered to be thoroughly reliable. The 
Pious Caliphate f Khila/at-iJiajhUa, 633-663j, to which Sunni 
Muslims have shown such remarkable devotion throughout 
ages was not based on any injuction of the Q^raa or precept 
(hadis) of the Prophet but on the ‘consensus of the cominu- 
olty* (ijma4 ummat) after the Prophet’s death. 

In 622 A.D. the Prophet found a centre for Islam in 
Medina ; he had surted preaching hia religion in Mecca 
some thirteen years earlier. When he died in 633, he bad 
not {according to Sunni Muslims) appointed any successor. 
But immediately after his death the people of Medina held s 
meeting to elect one of themselves to succeed him, But three 

Meccans, technically ffwAty^w# or emigres, Abu Bakr, Umar 
and Abu Obaidah Jarrah came to the meeting uninvited, and 
told the people of Medina in no uncertain terms that none 
except a Quraisb from Mecca had a chance of being accepted 
by ifae whole of Arabia. So after a tumultuous meeting 
Abu Bakr was elected as the first caljph of Islam, Many 
tribea revolted none.tbe*lc« and in orxier to subdue them 
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Abu Bakr had to organise a highly centralised state controU- 
mg about eleven armies. In the century that followed —ie. 
by the time of Walid bin Abdul Malik’s death in 715 A.D.— 
the frontiers of the Caliphcl empire had reached the limits 
where, with some exceptions, we find the frontiers of Muslim 
pcpulatm today. They stretch io a broad bajid from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the frontiers of China. 

At the time of Hazrat Ali’s denih and Mu'awiya’s 
accession to the caliphate in 661 A.tD., Islam was 
only four decades old. But mankind had been living and 
struggling* not without success, for about a million years. 
The Egyptians had buiU their Pyramids j the Chinese had 
constructed their Great Wall ; the Greeks, with slave-owning 
dly democracies, had laid the foundations of science, art and 
culture: while the oligarchy of Rome had shown how a 
a great empire could be founded and governed. Great books, 
both secular and spiritual, which continue to inspire mankind 
today had*becn composed in various languages of the world. 

By 661 A.D. many leading Musalraans had migrated 
from the unproductive regbns of central Arabia to Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt and Iraq, where life could be more spacious. 
The question naturally arose — What would be the attitude 

of the Muslims to‘the secular civilisation’, which had been 

developing in these countries for some five thousand years ? 
The attitude of the mass of the Muslim intelligentria was 
clear, It would discard from the old civilisations what was bad 
or of DO value—the slave-owning democracy, for example, 
But it would appropriate and develop what was of value in 
the dviUsacioDS of the past from the land revenue system to 
architecture, In the spiritual sphere this meant that the 
spiritual content of all systems of thought from Greek Hellen¬ 
ism to Buddhism and Hinduism would be subjected to a 
critical examination, and elements of proved would be 
accepted. This is the essence of Muslim mysticism and the 
basis of its tolerance, 

But another alicrnutive was also possible, thougq 
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practice would prove It to be fuiiJe. An attempt could be 
made to put the whole world wbc« central Arabia (drabie 
Felix) wdi about the year 632 A.D. and hold the hands of the 
Time Clock » firmly that they moved no further. Mr, Taufiq 
Nisami considers Ibn4 Taimiyya to be the founder of 
Puritanism, including in that term all movements of the 
Wahhabi type- I think we can go further and find the 
founder of Muslim Puritanism in Hairat Abu Zar Ghiffari, a 
highly respected companion of the Prophet himself, who con¬ 
demned the whole process by which the standard of Uviog 
was being raised and elements of foreign culture were being 
absorbed. Ghiffari did ool approve of the policy of the third 
Pious Gftliph, Usman, died in a hut be liad constructed for 
bimseif in the desert, was buried by some passing travellers, 

PunianUm in Islam (by whatever name it is called) 
consists in the love of two processes. It Jov« the process by 
which the Prophet dragged his followers from polytheism 
to monotheism ; it also loves theyMtfd by the Prophet and 
the first two Pious Caliphs against non-Muslims. Now the 

tragedy of Muslim Puritanism consists io the fact that these 

two processes have attained their object completely sod 
their revival is simply impossible. The Prophet has definitely 
driven out all elemenfs of polytheism from the Muslim miud; 
fighting polytheism In the Muslim mind is just a species of 
meaningless witch-hunting. Similarly fslam as a world 
power was put on the world map by the second Caliph, 
Umar; its future In the ccaturies that have followed has 
depended not on the fighting capacity of its foUwen but on 
the spiritual contents of Its thinkers. '‘A modem war”, says 
Engels, “is a function of industry". This is true today, it 
was also true in the time of Abdul Wahhab and Sayyid 
Abroad Shahid, though they were unfortunately not aware of 
«, With their very meagre resources they challenged the 
greatest capitalistic power of the world with its enormous 
resources of coal, iron, shipping and scientific technique in *a 
military struggle ibai could only have ope result 
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SliU the Mujahidin and Faraizi movemeota arc of 
greal value owing to (be moral courage of their leaders and 
their preparedneM to face all consequences. Their signi* 
ficance in the history of our country lies in the fact that the 
same courage and character have, under happier circuinttan. 
ce9, ted to 9UCC09. 

Mr. Taudq Ahmad Nizami has prepared an excellent 
book on the subject baled on origiral research. J am lure the 
reader will find the book both interesting and instructive* 


fladar Bagh, Mohammad Habib 

Al:garh Muslim University, 

ALIGARH. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Tbe early decades of the 19th century coostitute a 
water»9hed iu the bUtoty of lodo^Uuslim political thought. 
The decline of Muslim political power which had 
begun in the early 18(h ceniury reached its lowest point 
during this period and the tentacles of British imperialism 
spread far and wide into the country. The Red Fort which 
had once been the Versailles of India was reduced to sach a 
condition that according to Bishop Heber who visited it in the 
early I9tb century»*<Tbe SkafhBu^ was dirty, lonely, and 
wretched; the bath and fountain dry; the inlaid pavement hid 
with lumber and gardener's sweeping, and the walls stained 
with (he dung of birds and bats.*** 

The entire political structure of xtorthero India 
crumbled during this period. The Mughal Emperors became 
not only pensioners but prisoners in the bands of Che East India 
Company which soon passed from dividends to domloion, 
with a real goveramenT, persuing an ambitious policy of 
annexation. Finding a trading company turning into the 
coDCroller of Indian*! destinies, Shah Abdul Azis, son of the 
famous Muslim scholar and divine of Delhi, Shah WaliUllah, 
declared that India had become Dar-ai-Hsrb, It was a poli¬ 
tical verdict couched in religious tennioology. It became the 
focal point of Muslim Political thought in the decadee that 
followed and, in fact, Muslim activity in the political sphere 
drew inspiration from this /eUwa and centred round it. Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid and Uaulana Ismail Shahid really tried to 
translate into practice the decision of Shah Abdul Asia. 
They travelled throughout northern India, from Balakot to 






Calcutta and recruited tuppoHere almoac in every Important 
town and city that they happened to visit. Hunter aaya that 
aa the result of ihejr propaganda there appeared secret 
orgaoizations throughout the whole of Northern India. The 
tragedy of BalaJeot (1831) was a turning point in the history 
of Muslim political thought and activity. It brought to 
light a bard fact that without eihedent military organization 
It was utterly impotsible to achieve aoything and that mere 
religious seal could lead nowhere. However, the zeal that 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and his other colleagues bad inspired 
amongst the people continued to agitate the reltgio-political 
thought of the Muslims. According to Sir Sayyid, volunteers 
used to visit Balakot for at least two decadeaafter the tragedy 
just to show their pofouod admiration for and attachment 
to the fallen leader. Some of them began to believe credu* 
lously that the leader had simply concealed^ himself to 
reappear at the opportune moment. This superstitious 
aspect apart, it is a fact that the movement of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid did sot die with him. It continued to express itself 
in diEEereut forms at different places. Suppressed in the 
north-western frontier region, it made Its appearance in the 
eastern provinces in the shape of the Fara'izi movement. For 
many years the British merchants of Bengal found themselves 
Id a very dIBicult position due to the activities of the 
Para’iziB. 

The so-called mutiny of 1857 was, io fact, preceded 
by several attempts to dislodge the British from the position 
they had slowly but surely gained io the economic and poli¬ 
tical life of the country. In the succeeding chapters an 
attempt is made to (race the genesis, nature of activity and 
impact of these movements. But, before taking up a discuss¬ 
ion of these movements and their ideological signlScance, it 
seems necessary to have a glance at the political map of 
India in the beginning of the 19tb century and assess the 
nature and poaltion of various powers,struggling for supremacy. 


1. ut Sanadid {Tit edition), pp. 43-47 
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(a) 7^ Mughal Empirt end ihf Mu$kal Emperor : 

WhcQ Aurangzeb closed bia aged eyes in death (1707) 
the Mughal Empire had sdready entered a critical phase of 
its life. Years of continuous warfare in the Deccan had 
completely ruined the prosperity of the country. There was 
agrarian distreu; economic ruin and political chaos in the 
f North as well as in the South. The central government 

found itself helpless to check the recalcitrant elements. The 
Jats, the Marathas and the Sikhs started their offensive 
attacks against the Uughal government and (hdr activities 
struck awe and terror into the hearts of the people^ both 
Hindus and Muslims. Harcharap Das gives the picture of 
the inhabitants of Delhi at the time of JaC attacks in these 
words: *'The inhabitants of Delhi roamed from house to 
housej lane to lane, in despair and bewilderment, like a 
wrecked ship tossing on the waves; every one was running 
about like a lunatic, distracted, puztled and unable Co take 
care of himself^ 

The activities of the Maratbas, Sikhs, Jats and the 
Rohillas—every one of whom was anilous to establish Its 
power in the country and yet did not possess the requisite 
ability to run an alb India administration^reduced the 
Mughal Empire to a mere shadow. Its prestige suffered at 
every blow that was dealt on Delhi by these powers, Taking 
advantage of the weakness of the centre, provincial governors 
set up independent principalities in Awadh, Bengal and the 
Deccan. The Mughal Empire shrank to only a few districts 
around Delhi. With the rise of British power, the Mughal 
Empire was confined to the Red Fore aod the Mughal 
Emperor to the Saman Buij, In fact the Mughal Emperor 
'^ceased to be a person and became an institution.^** 

lathe first half of the 19cb century the last two 

l. Gloto’ OvUa^i’ShHjsi, Rotograpb ef the Maouicripi (British 
Museuin). Loodoa. 

^ * 1. Ishwari Pruad and Subedar, A e/Modtm /xA**, AljabaUd 1939^ 
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Uughal rulers who occupied the throoe of Delhi were Akbar 
Shah II (1S06-1838) aad Bahadur Shah IJ (ld37*1857). 

Akbar Shah II was a very weak and vacillating ruler. 
He leaned upon the ladies of the harem even in the decision 
of admioisirative and political matters. la fact; as Spear 
says, these women bad become ‘‘the real directors of his 
poJicy 

The three Udies who controlled hizn and guided the 
destinies of the crumbling empire were^Qudiia Begum, his 
mother; Mumtaa Mahal, his favourite wife; and Daulat-un* 
Nisa Begum, his paternal aunt. Even in political discussions 
and negotiations they Cook a leading part. **7heking him¬ 
self,” wrote Holford, “tooh little part in conversation, hut 
occasionally explained or confirmed such of their observations 
as had reference to his own feelings or wshes.*” The econo¬ 
mic position of the Emperor became so weak that the silver 
Gf Ding of the^Diwan-i-Khas was removed and sold in the 
market to meet the growing demands on the royal purse,. 
The copper ceiliog of Diwan-i-Am was used for tainting 
coinsl The palace gave the impression of a place surrounded 
by paupers and penury striken people. Sir Sayyid says that 
during this time hij maternal grandfather, Khwaja Farid 
Uddin, was called by Akbar Shah In order to set right the 
economic affairs of the palace but the vested interests of the 
royal court made him helpless and he saw no alternative but 
to resign and retire. At this time the poverty of the Satatin 
(colleverals of the emperor) had reached such a stage that 
they used to shout from the roofs of their houses : «We are 
starving) We are starving 1”* There were thousands of 
Saiciin who were living on pensions in the palace. They 
were not permitted to go out of the palace in order to earn 


I. Twilig/it ^Uit Maghidt. p. 41. 

a. Htifgrd’s Mmmndvm « Ih Again tf DdkU India Office Jleme 
Hlsc. 336 . 

Sir Sayyid, pp. 2J-26. 

4. Sir Sayyid, pp. 23.24, 
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tiielr livelihood. Such a thing waa considered derogatory to 
Mughal presdge. 

Akbar Shah wanted Co nominate Mirza Jahangir as 
his successor, but Lord hjinto refused to recognize this nomi« 
nation and forbade Che Resident to attend his installAtlon. 
Ldi^ Minto defined his attitude towards the Mughal ruler aa 
*'a complimentary recognition of a nominal sovereignty.’* 
But he recommended an increase in the royal stipend in 
fulfilment of the pledges made earlier by WeUesley. Two 
years later, the Directors wrote in a despatch : 

' ‘We conceive that your power in India Is at this day 
of a character too substantial to require that we should 
reson to the hasardous ezpendient of endeavouring 
to add to its stability by borrowing from the king of 
Delhi any portion of authority which we are compe> 
Cent to exercise in our own name. True policy 
prescribes that we should rest satisfied with the degree 
of respect, submission and attachment which our 
strength and skill in arms, our wisdom and beneficence 
in governing may procure for us Our pre-eminence 
over the Native states in these qualities is, we trust, 
suiSdently conspicuous and acknowledged. If therefore 
it is unnecessary to derive from the Ling of Delhi 
any additional title to the Allegiance of our Indian 
subjects, we cannot be disposed to permit any attempts 
to withdraw their obedience from their supervisor, 
Sind to convert this nominal into a real supremacy. 
The course which appears to us the most proper to be 
pursued, and whl^ has in fact been hlthuto been 
pursued with respect to His Majesty the king of Delhi, 
is to leave his authority in the state in which we found 
it, and to afford the Royal Family the means of 
subsistence, not merely in a state of comfort but of 
decent splendour not unsuitable to the descendants of 
a fallen but illustrious House, to whose power we have 
in a great measure succeeded.”* 

This despatch shows that the Company’s policy was to raise 
the material condition of the Emperor but to depress his 
sovereign status; but what was actually done is that his position 
was reduced without any material facilities being provided- 


)• ^tiUieai Dtspeiek U Smi^i (1621) pera 199. 
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to hm Aisbar Shah decided to Hnd Raja Ram Mohao Roy 
48 hia envoy to London and repreaent hla caae to the Sritiih 
government, The Raja made a very able preaentation of 
the case but nothing came out of the trouble he took in 
advocating an almost <io8t case*. 


Bahadur Shah IT who succeeded Akbar Shsih in 1837 
had to face an even more impossible situation. Lord Ellen* 
borough abolished the practice of nazer, because “he deemed 
^ai the offer of this inferior token of feudal submission is 
loconsistaat with the relative position of the King of Delhi.’* 
Bahadur Shah remonstrated but he did not get back his 
ndzars. “The episode of the na^orp,” remarks Spear, “is the 
outstanding ciample of the chaoged attitude towards the 
Mughal family. For what was abolished with the agent’s 
awp wasnota recognition of the king’s claims as the ruler of 
India, but the recognition of his status as hing.t" 

Bahadur Shah, a prince of literary tastes, had created 
round him s circle of poets, seboJara, divines, etc., but it was 
d^ult for him m control the political trends and tendencies 
of the period. There was corruption and intrigue at the 
court. Thoiuands of idle salatin roamed about end created 
nuisance. Sir Sayyid Ahmad gives a very grotesque picture 
of Bahadur Shah in the following words: 


“^e ^-king had a Bxed idea that he could transform 
bimselfmieHyor gnat, and chat he could in this 
guise convey himself to other countries and learn what 
was going on there. Seriously, he firmly bdieved that 
he possessed the power of transformation.”* 


This may be a rather harsh assesment of Bahadur Shah’s 
^racter but it goes without saying that the atmosphere at 
his court was one of indolence, lethargy, corruption, intrigue, 
^trayal and treachery. But one thing can hardly be denied. 
Though the Mughal emperor was nothing more than the 
phantom of a fwgotten glory, yet in the poUtical conscious* 


I. TaHifb^tAsMughU,pp.57^^ 

i p. S2. 
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atss of tbe people be was a symbol oflodia's polttic&l unity. 
The fact that when the lodiaos rose ag:ainst the British in 
] 857, all chose powers^ even the Maraihas, Jats & ochers, 
who had been hostile to Uughal power for centuries, gathered 
round Bahadur Shah, shows that they looked upon the 
Mughal Emperor as a symbol of India’s political 
mdividtxality. 

{h) The Sikh Fowfr in thi Punjab : 

The poUlieal instability and chaos in northern India 
which came in the wake of the iavaslooa of Nadir Shah Skod 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, helped the rise of the Sikh power in the 
Punjab. In the 19th century the Sikh presence in the Punjab 
influenced considerably the political thought and activity of 
the Muslims. 

Ranjit Singh who was endowed with as iron will and 
a "selfish, treacherous, crafry, persevering, brave and 
avaridous” spirit, began bis career as a soldier but soon be¬ 
came the ruler of the Punjab and made Lahore his capita] 
in 1799. The British aUo at this time were anxious for an 
alliance with the Maharaja on account of the fear of a Freocb 
invasion through Persia, Afghanistan and the Punjab. 
Charles Metcalfe was sent to the court of Raajit Singh to 
negoclace terms of treaty by which the cis>Sutlej states would 
be relieved and the British would secure the alliance of 
Ranjit Singh. The British envoy waited upon him at Qasur, 
bat the negotiations failed. Subsequently David Ochterlony 
marched with a strong British army to the Sutlej and took up 
his position at Ludhiana. Ranjit Singh demanded that he 
should withdraw the British troops to Karnal. The attitude 
of the British had changed on receiving news that Napoleon 
bad given up bis idea of invading India. On the 9th of 
February Ochterlony issued a proclamation that Che cis-SutleJ 
States had been taken under British proreciion and aggression 
on the part of Ranjit Singh would be firmly resisted. This 
produced the desired efiect and Ranjit Singh agreed co the 
Treaty of Amritsar on April 25,1809. The British Covernment 
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left Ranjlc Singh master of the country north of ibe 
Sutl^, and got a promise that he would not maintain troops 
to the Soath of that river more than what was necessary for 
ordinary adminUiraijve purposes and that he would not 
encroach upon the territories of other ds^Suilej states, 

The Maharaja consolidated his power in Che areas 
where his position was guaranteed by the British, The 
affairs in Afghanistan being in confusion at that timej 
Ranjit Singh thought of expansion towards the West, When 
Shah Shuja was exiled from Afghanistan and he oamr over 
to India, Ranjit Singh opened negotialions with him and 
promised his help in recovering Multan and Kashmir. 
Under pressure Ranjit Singh obtained the Koh-i-Nur diamond 
from him and never kept the promises he had made. 

In I61d Ranjit Singh established his hold over 
Kashmir also and obtained possession of Dera Ghaxi Khan 
and Dera Ismail Khan on the banks of the river Indus. In 
!622 be demanded tribute from the governor of Peshawar, 
who offered some horses as a mark of submission, lo 1823 
Ranjit Singh defeated the Afghans at Nawsbera. The occu* 
pation of the fr^tier was stoutly opposed by the Muslims, but 
Ranjit Singh succeeded in estabKsbing his power and became 
master of tbe vast territory from the Khyber to the Sutig 
and from Kashmir to Multan. This situation found reaction 
in tbe resistance movement organized by Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid whose ideology and activities will be discussed later on. 

Ranjit Singh's chief political objective was to organise 
a Sikh Stated over the entire region extending to the mouth 
of the Indus by crushing a number of Muslim stales. This 
brought him into conflict with British interests but both 
proceeded cautiously, avoiding a conflict. 


Early in 1851 a deputation from Lah^ waited upon 
Lord wPliam Bectinck at Simla. Bentinck deputed Captain 

1. 'Tbe main idea of Sikblim tvss ihe deiirucUoii of Islsn, sad ic was 
miUwnil to salute Muba mmad a n i. to ssiociaie with them, or to nuke 

uiir 
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Wade, the Political Ageat at Ludhiana, to arrange an inter* 
view between him and Ranjit Singh. The meeUng took 
place at Ropar, on the banka of (he Sutl^*. It ladled a week 
and the relations between Maharaja Kanjit Singh and the 
British became closer. Raojit Singh offered equal division 
of Siod but Bentinck did not encourage the idea. Id 1843 
Sir Oharles Napier accomplished, wbat he himself described 
as *'a very advaotageous, useful, humane piece of rascality’* 
and anoesed the whole of Sind. 

However, duriog a short period Sikh rule distinguished 
itself as a strong power to be reckoned with. It became 
difficult for the Muslims to directly challenge its authority, 
and resistance required a strong, organised and well^planned 
movemeot. The plight of the Muslims under the Sikh rule 
was extremely miserable. They not only lived a most dis¬ 
graceful life but were subjected to all sorts of cruel treatment 
and tortures. 

The following statement issued for Jihad against the 
Sikhs throws light on the condition of the Muslims of the 
Punjab 1 

“The Sikh nation have long held sway in Lahore and 
other places. Their oppressions have exceeded all bounds. 
Thousands of Uuhammadaos have they unjustly killed, 
aod on thousands they have heaped disgrace. Nolooger 
do they allow the call to prayer from the Mosques, 
and (he killing of cows they have entirely prohibited. 
When at last their iosuhing tyranny could no more 
be endured, Hazrat Sayyid Ahmad (may his fortunes 
and blessings ever abioe) having for bis single object 
the protection of the Faith, took with him a few 
Musalmaos, and, going in the direcKon of Kabul and 
Peshawar, succeeded in rousing Muhammadsms from 
their slumber of indifference, and nerving their courage 
for action. Praise be to God, some thousands of 
believers became ready at his call to tread the path 
of Ood*s service, and on the 21st December, 1826, the 
jihad against the infidel Sikhs begins.*’^ 

This statement which reflects the state of affairs at this time 


J, TshfD iron) a tract published in tbe Province Of Oudh, 
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and the gravity of the situation, waa carried throughout 
nsrihero lodia. When the Mutiim liruggle against the Sikhs 
began under the leadership of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, (be 
British governcoent decided to simply watch the event i and 
maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. Sir Sayyid inl^rms 
us : ‘''Fhousaods of Muhammadans arnud with weapons and 
a large store of war materials were collected for Jiftad against 
the Sikhs. The ComtnUsioner and the Magbtrate, who were 
informed of it, brought it to the notice of the Government 
but the Government dearly wrote to them not to interfere'^'* 
In fact they thought that whichever side was defeated the 
victory was of the British. 

(c) Th* Brilish Fowtr : 

It will not be proper to trace here t&e stages of evolu* 
tion leading to the establishment of British power in India. 
The East India Company started as a Commercial company 
and in course of time transformed itself into a ruling power. 
Edmund Burke very correctly remarked: “East India 
Company did not seem to be merely a Company formed for 
the extension of the British Commerce, but in reality a 
delegation of the whole power and sovereignty of this 
Kingdom sent Into the East.^** 

While the credit for the establishment of British supre¬ 
macy goes to Marqubs of Wallesley^ the credit for the idea 
of establishing territorial Empire in India goes to Dupleix. 
*'li is customary with the English in this country to proceed 
very carefully. They work with far sigbtedness and caution, 
They are always careful that a wrong step might interfere 
with their administrative responsibility and create chaos in 
the country, Consequently whenever they sense any danger 
in the northern part of the country, (hey send their armies in 
that direction and eaiablbh their garrisons there so that If 

1. Insiiiuie GastUc, dated September 8, J87!, 

2. Edmund Burke, Speeches ia (he (rial of warren Hastings, as quoted 
in Cmhid^e HitUfy sj /fWto, Voh V, p. 162, 

3. Ha was appointed Governor Geaara] ia 1793, 
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Any enemy raises hii bedd (bem, he may be suppressed 

forthwith. Wherever they discover aoy weakDess, they 
immediately aiteod Co it. This is the great quality of 
Eoglislimeo that they do their job at the appropriate time.^** 

Witbio a period of huodred years from the Battle of 
Plassey (Juoe 27, 1757), India was forced to accept the 
supremacy of the British. They brought about an iconoclastic 
trend and a sccio»economic revolution in the country, des¬ 
troyed the old iostitutions and gave birth to new sodaJ, 
poUdeal and economic order, or in other words the East 
India Company imported the first phase of capital lam in 
India, 

With the advent of the British power in India, the 
political, social, and economic condition of the Musalmaos 
underwent a radical change. Even W. W. Hunter admits in 
his book the atrocities committed on the Moslims by the 
British. He says : “There is no use shutting our ears to the 
fact that the Indian Muhammadans arraign us on a list of 
charges as serious as was ever brought against a government. 
They accuse us of having dosed every honourable walk of 
life to professors of their creed. They accuse vs of having 
introduced a system of education which has landed it in 
contempt and beggary, They accuse us of haviog brought 
misery into thousauds of families by abolishing their law 

officers.Above all, they charge us with delibrate malversa- 

lion of their religious foundations and with misappropriation 
on the largest scale of their educational funds.” All sorts of 
employments were closed for the Muslims and the British 
began to patronize and help the Hindus. Huoter writes : 
“All sorts of employment, great and small, are being gradually 
snatched away from the Muhammadans, and bestowed on 
men of other races, particularly the Hindus, The Govern* 
menc is bound to look upon all classes of its subjects with to 
equal eye, yet the time has now come when it publicly 
singles out the Mubammadaos in its Gazettes for exclusion 


1, Kkwaja Hasaa NlraiDi—JTtf Saiu, p. 10^ 
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from official pwt. Recently when several vacancies occured 
^ the office of like Suadarbaa* Commmioner, that official 
m adver,i,ing them in the Government Gazette, stated thw 
the appoiatmeau would be given to none but Hindus. In 

short, the Muhammadaus have now suok so low, that even when 

qualified for Government employment, they are studiously 
kept out of jl by Governmeat notifications. Nobody lakes 
any notice of their helpless condition, and the higher authori- 
tics do not deign even lo acknowledge ihcir existence,! 

The Englishmen regarded Muslim* as the enemies of 
Ghnstianjty and the Government*. Macaulay once revealed 
that Chve wa* dead against the Muslims and was noi willing 
<0 give them any post of responsibility*. The reason, in the 
eyes of an Englishman was : “For some reasons or ihe other 
they (the Muslims) hold aloof from our system, and the 
changes in which more flexible Hindus have acquiesced, are 
regarded* by them as deep personal wrong*,*” 

A Muslim petition which was handed over to the 

Commissioner of Orissa, reveals the miserable plight of the 
Muslims of that time, It says: ‘*A* loyal sabjecu of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen we have, we believe, an 
equal claim to all appoinimenis in the administration of ihe 
country. Truly speaking, the Orissa Muhammadans have 
been levelled down and down, with no hopes of raising again. 
Born of noble parenrage, poor by profession and destitute of 
patrons, we find ourselves in the position ofa&houtof 
wa^. Such is the wretched state of the Muhammadan* 
which we bring ioto your Honour's notice, believing your 
Honour to be sole representative of Her Most Gracious 
Mcjesiy the Queen for the Orissa Division, and hoping chat 
justice will be administered to all classes, without distinction 


1. TUMan Masainav, li Edit Jon (Loodoii) J872, a 

2, Mohammsci Tubyl, p, 160 


3. 

4. 
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of colour or creed. The penDiless and parslmonioua 
cosditioQ which we are reduced Co, consequeot od the failure 
of our former GovcfDment service, has thrown ua into such 
an ever lasting despondency, that we speak from the very 
core of our hearts, that we wouJd travel into the remotest 
corners of the earth, ascend the snowy peaks of the Himalya, 
wander the forlorn regions of Siberia, could we be convinced 
Chat by so travelling we would be blessed with a Govemmeot 
appointment of cen shillings a vveak.t** 

Apart from its social and political implications, the 
rise of the British power in India had certain serious economic 
consequences. Formerly Indian goods were exported from 
India by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Arabs, but now 
these exports disappeared completely and India remained a 
source of raw Diaterials and this reduced the national 
income. 

Indian craftsman suffered a serious blow on the fall 
of the landed aristocracy. The invention of power*lc>om 
destroyed the remnant of industries. The British destroyed 
the Indian industrial centres of Surat, Dacca, Murshidabad 
and other places. The arts of spinning and weaving which 
for ages had afforded employment to thousands were delibera¬ 
tely destroyed in the interest of British factoriesof Manchester 
and London. 

It is io this contest of the nominal Mughal authority 
of Delhi, the stern and harsh administration of the Sikhs in 
the Punjab and the rising tide of British ImpCTialism over 
the whole of northern India that the political thought and 
attitudes of the contemporary Muslims have been studied. 


1. Mr. E. W, Molocy, (X S„ QMOted by Humer, p, J76, 
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CHAPTER II 


SHAH ABDUL AZIZ AND filS POLITICAL IDEAS 
( 1746 - 1 ^ 24 ) 

The mosc semiodl personality in the history of Indian 
Islam in Che I8th century was that of Shah Wali Ullah of 
Delhi (1703*1762), He was not ooiy a religious teacher 
great ecaioence but a rebned and profound political thinker 
alio. The Mugbal Empire crumbled to pieces before his 
eyes and the country passed into an ever-deepening economic 
crisis in bis life time. Born in such an age of political and 
economic disintegration, be applied his mind to an analysis 
of Che causes of political decay and economic chaos. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Tara Cband he, “was confronted with some of the 
IraoCHesc problems of Society and State, of religion, ethics 
and politics...-^ in the sphere of politics he was probably the 
only Muslim thinker who had a dear insight into the intimate 
relations between ethics, polities and economic. Waliullah's 
conception of josticc invites comparison with that of Plato 
in its comprehensiveness and depth, The process of thought 
by which they arrived at the idea were, however, different. 

Wall Ullab’s philosophy contained valuable elements 
of thought which, if properly developed, could have helped 
in the solution of (be tangled problems of Indian life, but 
unfortunately the times were adverse and tlie philosopher’s 
resources inadequate. *’> 

In his monumental. work Hujjai‘Ullah^iUBoliibah he 
gives the following reasons for the pcHcical and economic 
crisis of bis age : 

‘The ruin of the State these days is due to two 

reasons: Firstly, pressure on the public treasury which 


J- Tara Ckand, ^ VpI. I, pp. 206*3. 
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ii due to tbe fwl that the people have devebped a 
habit of obtaining money from the exchequer without 
pctforniitig a corresponding duty. They cither come 
out with the excuse that they arc soldiers or ‘ulama 
and have therefore a claim on the treasury ; or they 
claim to belong to that group of men to whom tbe 
king himself presents rewards he.» pious Sufis or poets 
or other groups who receive stipends without doing 
any service to the State. These people diminiab the 
sources of other people’s income and axe a burden on 
the economy. The second cause of this wides^ead 
desolation is tbe heavy taxation on peasants, meecnants 
and workers and unjust dealings with these groups. 
The reault is that all those who are loyal to the State 
and obey its orders are being slowly ruined. The 
refractory and the evaders of taxes are becoming 
more refractory and they do not pay tbe taxes. Tbe 
prosperity of a country depends u^n light taxes and 
reasonable and necessary appointments in the army 
and other departments. Tbe people should clearly 
understand this secret.*’^ 

A man with a very sensitive soul and a keen observant eye, 
Shah Wali Ullah lived through a period of anarchy and war 
in the country and witnessed the failure of the Mughals to 
control the contumacious elements. He completely lost 
faith in (he hlughal Empire as well as in the institution of 
hereditary monarchy* which killed all democratic spirit, 
developed narrow-mindedness of (be ruling (dass, led to 
economic exploitation of the people, placed unnecessary 
burden of taxation on the people and increased the mbery 
and oppression of the peasants and the artisans. He boldly 
critidaed the ruling class for its eaploitatioD of the masses, 
its corruption and inertia. Be reacted to tbe attitude of 
the nobility in these words, 

«<Ob Amirs ! Do you not fear God ? (How is it that) 
you have so completely thrown yourself inio tbe 
pursuit of momentary pleasures, and have neglected 
those people who were committed to your care I The 
result is that the strong are devouring the (weakl 
people....^.••All your mental faculties are directea 


1. Vol. P, p. 79. 
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towardi providipg youndves with sumptuous food 
and sofhklnoed andbaautiful women for enjoyment 
and pleasure. Vou do not turn your attention to 
anything except good dothes and magnificent 
palaces."^ 

He was also critical of the attitude of the soldiers and 

advised them to inculcate the true spirit oOtW and disci¬ 
pline. In his writings one hears the distant echoes of a 
democratic spirit which shewed the existing political and 
social structure from the point of view of a common man, 
something whiciv was unique iu those days« The way he 
addresses the people to play their legitimate role in the 
political life gives a significant democratic touch to his whole 
approach. He stressed the need of equity and justice in the 
life of the individual and equilibrium {towciun) in econorak 
relationship, which could alone help in building a sound aad 
stable political structure. He agreed with Plato and Aristotle 
to promote the virtue and intelligence of the people 
tiiecDselves. 

His political ideas centred round the growing needs 
of the workers, the artisans and the peasants aod these ideas 
could only be practiced in the peaceful conditions and, 
consequently, be directed bis energy for the restoradou of 
peace and tranquility in the country. 

Aod in the religious sphere he broke the monopoly of 
the religious classes by translating the Qurao into Peraian 
and making its content Intelligible to all people. Phus Shah 
Wall Ullah played a very vital role io the political and 
religious life of the people. 

His thought determioed the drift and direction of 
Muslim political and religious thought of the succeeding 
generations. The most obvious impact of his thinking could 
be seen In the life and activities of his son, Shah Abdul Aalz, 
who succeeded to his father’s chair lo the Madrasa^^Rahxmyo 

1. pabllshad by Maj]ia-i-Tlui, Debbail. as quoted Ul 

Sbab Wahullab Number otAl-Pat^, PP* 
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at the age of 18 and coniiuued Iiu work in boib the political 
and (he academic sphere. In fact his thought U more rcle. 
vaol to ouj discussioD as he lived upto*i 824 . 

i>if* of Shah Abdul Aciz : 

Shah Abdul Aziz, the eldest soo of Shah Wali UHah, 
was bora in 1159 A. H./1746 A. D. Gbulam Halim is his 
ebronogrammatic name indicalmg the year of bis birth.i 
He received his early educatioB from two erojDchl disciples 
of his father, Khwaja Muhammad Amin and Shaikh 
Mubammad Ashiq of Phulac. Then he entered the seminary, 
Madrasa-iJioAimijxi of his father and made a thorough study 
of the MosaM, tht Musawwah ji Shark Muwetta and the 
SihohSiUa. He possessed a prodigious memory. He Jearnt 
the classicai collections of ohadis, the Siha Aks, almost by 
heart. He thus completed his education at the feet of his 
father, Shah Waliullah in 1174/1760 while sfili in hia lecns. 

In 1763 he succeeded to the chair of his father at (be 
MadrastM^Rahimija and began to instruct the students in 
religious sciences, particularly ibe Quran and the Hadis, 
People came from far and near to learn at bis feel. He carried 
the ideas of his father to a wider circle than the latter had 
been able to do, Amongst bis pupils appear the names* of 
Shah iUfi Uddin Dihlawi, Shah Abdul Qadir Diblawi, Shah 
Muhammad Ishaq, Shah Muhammad Vaqub, Shah Abdul 
Hai, Shah Muhammad Ismail, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. 
Maulana Rashid Uddin Dihlawi, Shah Ghulam All Dihlawi, 
Hasan Ali Lakhnawi, Shah Rauf Ahmad, Shah Faal^ur- 
Rahman Ganj Moradabadi, Sbah Abu Said, Shah Zahurul 
Haq, AwJad Husain (father of Nawab Siddiq Hasan 
Khan)—all welhknowu figures in the realm of Muslim religious 
learning. 

Of the works that Shah Abdul Aaiz wrote on various 
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topics of religion the Path 5iwfcWtf/-AfuW«fM*n», 

, Tuhfa’i-Une<^Ashariy^ zj^^^ikT^vUShahadoi uin* 
deserve parlicuUr mention. Shah Abdul Asia died on the 
7th of Shawwal 1239/1824. 

Hu ?t>liik<d Thcughl and A^tioitits : 

Shah Abdul Aziz lived in Delhi for nearly 78 yean. 
During this period Delhi passed through one of the most 
momentous periods of her history. From the third battle of 
Panipat (1761) to the entry of Lord Lake’s forces in Delhi 
(1803), he saw Delhi passing through many political vicissi¬ 
tudes. This quick drama of political change conditioned his 
political thought. Significantly enough, while be condemned 
the Sikh, the Jal and Maratba depredations, be did not 
declare the country under their cootrol as Dar»ui-HaTbf but 
when the British power was established in northern India - 
though it had checked the instable conditions prevaQiog 
previously—he issued a/tfft«r declaring all land under the 
British occupation as Dar-uUHarb. 

The fatwa runa as follows 

“. In this city (Delhi) the Imam ul-Muslimio wields 

no authority. The real power rests with Christian 
officers. There is no check on them; and the promul¬ 
gation of the commands of Kt^fr means that in 
administration and justice, in matters of law and 

order, id the domain of trade, finance and coUectioo 
ofrevenues—everywhere the Kufar are in 

K er. Yes, there are certain Islamic rituals, e.g. 

ay ADd Eld prayers, azan and cow-slaughter, with 
wbi^ they brook no interference; but the very root 
of all these rituals is of no value to them. ITiey 
demolish mosques without the least hesitation and no 
Muslim or any can enter into the dty or iis 
suburbs but with their permission. It is in their own 

1. Published Lucknow, 1268, A. H. 

2. Publiabed Delhi, 1899, A. H. 

9. PuUisbed Lahore, 1902, A. H. 

4. NawaJ Kiihore Frees, 1896. 

5. Published Delhi, 1869; 

6, PsSaMi-i^zi, Matha-i-Majrabai, Delhi, 131J A. H., p 17. 
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intttem if ihty do not object to the travellen and 
traders to visit tbe diy. On the other hand, dlstio- 
guiabed persons like SbuJa-ul-Mulk aod Wilayatl 
Be^um cannot dare visit the city without their 
persiiislon. From here (Delhi) to Calcutta the 
Cbrnti&oB are in complete control. There is no doubt 
that in principalities like Byderabad> Rampuri 
Lucknow, etc., they have left the admlaisiration in 
the bauds of the local authorities; but It is because 
they have accepted their lordship and have submitted 
to their authority.** 

To appreciate clearly the significance of this &twa, it is 
necessary to clarify the distinction between Dar-al^Islam and 
tbe DoT-ul-ffarb, 

In Muslim constitution al law tbe world is divided into 
Dar-ul-Harb and Dar^iiUIsiam. Dar^ol^Isiam or an *abode of 
Islam is a country where the ordinances of Islam are estate 
lished aod which is under the rule of a Muslim Sovereign. 
Its Inhabitants are Muslims and also non-Muslims who have 
submitted to Muslim control and who, under certain restric* 
tionsand without the possibility of full citizenship, are 
guaranied their lives and property by tbe Muslim State. 
The Dfft^ul-Harb or the Abode ^ War is that which is not, 
but which, actually or potentially, is a seat of wstr for 
Muslims until by conquest it is turned into * Abode of /s/on*. 
Thus to turn ittr^ui-hatb into dar^Uhlcm is the object of 
ji&ad, and theoridcally, the Muslim State is in a constant 
state of warfare with the noo-Muslzm world. 

Tbe * Abode of Islam' does not become *Abode of War' 
eitcept on the following conditions : 

i. that tbe legal decisions of unbelievers are regarded 
and those of Islam are not; 

ii. (bat the country immediately adjoins an abode of 
war, no Muslim country coming between; 

iii. that there is no longer protection for Muslim and 
their con>Muslim dhimmls. 

Of these, the first Is the most important, and some 
have even held that so long as a single legal decision {hhm) 
of Islam is observed and maintained, a country cannot 
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()eeom< a dar-uUHsfb-, whra a Muillm country does become a 
dar^utrUarb^ it is the duty of ali Muslims to withdraw Jrom 
rt,aod a wife who refuses to accompaoy her husband in 
thisi is ID fact divorced.^ 

Now thisfatac has a significaDce of its owq in the 
history of Muslim political thought of the Idtb century. It 
was the first and determined expression of Muslim attitude 
towards the establishment of British rule in India. That in 
J8S7 people often refiered to this/cttoit shows the extent to 
which it had influenced the contemporary Muslim thought. 
The following aspects of this fotwa deserve particular 
mention: 

(1) Shah Abdul Azia had been at the helm of 
academic life in Delhi since 1763 when bis father 
breathed his last. During the period 1763-1803 
he saw Delhi being subjected to frequent depre¬ 
dations and plunders by the Jats, the Sikhs^ and 
the Maratbas. la bis Arabic poems* he has 
reffered to the atrocities committed by them. 
In 1771 be bad seen the Morathas occupy the 
city of Delhi and Vbaji being appointed as the 

collector of the revenues of Delhi and the Districts 
around the capital. < In 1784 Mahadji Sindhia 
was the regent at Delhi.*—But Sbab Abdul Axis 
did not declare India as Dar’Ui^Harb on (bat 
account. 

(2) His opposition to the establishment of Britab rule 
in India was not due to any religious reasons (he 
confesses that the English people do not interfere 
In (be petformaisee of Islamic rituals), but due 
to the fact that in '^administration and injustice, 

1. StmUr ^ blemt pp. 6^-69. 

Z W. W. Hunter, TU /(Wien Mmalmaiu. Calcutta, \9*5, p,lS4. 
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in matters of law and order, in the domain of 
trade, finaocc and collection of revenuei” they 
had become all'powerfuh 

Shah Abdul A 2 ii was not satisfied merely with the pronounce¬ 
ment, of the falwa. He went further and gave a lead in 
orgaaiiing the resistance movemcol, As he was too old to 

participate in it actively, be.SCTt Sayyid Ahmad Barclwi to 
the campof Arair Ali Khan in Rajputana who was fighting 

against the British In collaboration with Jaswant RaoHolkaf. 

While Shab Abdul Asia was cihorting his followers to 
resist the establishment of British rule in India, he was quick 
in realising the great poteaiUliliea .of Western acience and 
learoiog. He permitted his pupils to acquire knowledge of 
English and praised the technical skill of the Englishmen.^ 
This position was eaircmcly realistic and enlightened. "This 
position was not, however, maintained by the succeeding 
generations. Those who studied the English language and 
sciences willingly accepted British rule, and those who 
refused to accept British rule totally refjise^ to Icaro the 
English language and literature., As was inevitable, two 
diametrically opposite tendencies developed in Muslim 
religious and sowal attitudes, one represented by the Aligarh 
movement under Sir Syed Ahmad Khan aod the other by the 
Deoband school of thought under MauUna Muhammad 
Qasim.>’' 



1. dWh/ dxit, p. 51; Falava^-Azizi, p. 195, also see 
Tara Chaad r Hiit^ ^fkt FtpJon MMmnl' VoL 11, pr 351.. 
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CHAPTER in 


THE WAHHABI IDEOLOGY AND ITS IMPACT ON 
INDO'MOSLIM POLITICAL THOUGHT 

TheerUUof Ambala (mi), Patna (!665), Malda 
1870) and Rajmahal (1870) highlighted the presence and the 
impact pf the Wahhabi doctrines on the Indiwi political life. 
The publication of W. W. Hunter's book Th^ Indian 
Miualmans in 1872 further brought the Wahhabis into the 
forefront though be made a rather too wide an application 
of the term and put every one who did not like the firitish 
government in the category of * Wahhabis'. The term Wakhebi, 
consequently, became a bye-word for a rebel. Since Hunter's 
use of the word Wahhabi bad created suspicion and fear in 
the minds of the Englishmen against a very large number of 
Muslims, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan wrote a review on Hunter’s 
book and refuted many of Ws chafes. The position, how- 
eVer, was Chat the Wahhabi ideology had exercised a very 
deep influence on the religious and political life of the Indian 
Moslhns in the first half of the Idtb century. 

Wahhabism derives its name from Muhammad bio 
Abdul Wahbab (1703.1783), one of the most powerful 
personalities in the History of Islamic people in the 18th 
century. 

Abdul Wahhab studied at Medina under SuJaiman 
aUKurdi and Muhammad Hay at of Sind.» For several yean 
he travelled far and wide in the Arab countries and returned 
home impressed wicb the idea that Islam, as practhed by his 
contemporaries, had deviated widely from the orthodox 
practice and theory, as practised by the Prophet and the 
Qpran. He therefore made up his mind to purge it and 

• 
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restore it to its primitive nrictneH. He drew bis inspire rion 
primarily from Iba Taimiya,’ 

Margolioulh has thus sumiDarised the chief doctrines 
of the Wahhabis on the basis ofLam'aUShikfihJisiraiMufKunmcl 
Abdul Wahhab : 

1. Ail objects ofworship other than Allah are false 
and all who worship such deserve death. 

2. The built of manUnd are not monotheists, sjoee 
they endeavour to win God’s favour by visiting 
the tombs of sainis; their practice therefore 
resembles what is recorded in the Qijran of the 
Meccan narArutus. 

3. It is polytheism (shttlc) to introduce the najrc of a 
prophet, saint, or angel into a prayer. 

4. It is sfdrk to seek intercesaioD from any but Allah. 

5. It is shirk to make vows to any other being. 

6. It involves unbelief {kufr) to profess knowledge not 
based on the Qpran, the Sunna, or the necessary 
inferences of the reason. 

7. It involves unbelief and heresy (U/ud) to deny 
Qadar in aU acts. 

8. It involves unbelief to interpret the Quran to 
iawil* 

But this theological puritan ism alone did not exhaust the 
basic ideology of the Wahhabis. They believed in influencing 
the political life also and this brought them into conflict with 
the political powers of the day. When Muhammad bin 
Abdul Wahhab reached Danya and built a mesque, he 
instructed people not only in his Kitab ul Tawhid, but gave 
instruction in the use of fire armi also,“ There was conflict 
with the Shaikh of Riya* which lasted 28 years. The 

1, SMtr &Ky«iofiotdie .tf Islam, p. 61 S. 

2. Bit^tlofiasdia ^ fr/am, article on WdAahiya, p. 618. 

9, Mat^ioulh, Shorter Baeyclopaed U of Islam, p. 61 
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Wahhabis builr a fort at every place that they captured and 
appoisted a <fczi and a mufti at evet 7 such place. Philby hai 
described in detail how the power of the WahJiabia incrcaBed 
Qoder Ihn Sa*ud. In 1792 Abdul Wahhab died at the age of 
89. The Wahhabi activitiea contintied as usual and Philby 
says that ia 1811 “the Wahhabi empire extended from Aleppo 
in the north to the Indian Ocean (?) and from the Persian 
Gulf and (he Iraq frontier is the east to the Red Sea.^’* 

The Wahhabi doctrines spread into many Muslim 
countries. We find them active in Elgypt> Arabia» 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Schuyler mentions the presence of 
Wahhabi preachers in Khojend.* What helped them in the 
propagation of their views was the fact that with Hejaz as 
their headquarter they could very easily establish contact 
with the large number of pilgrims who thronged there from 
almost every part of the Muslim world* 

When did the ideas of Abdul Wahbab reach India ? 
•It is difficult to answer tbjs question. His name does not 
appear in the religious literature produeed in India during 
the I6(b century. It is, however, not improbable that Shah 
Wali UUah came into contact with the Wahhabis during his 
visit to Hejaz. In his Persian translation of the Quran, 
Path ur fUhmant he remarks at one place that he had come to 
know the movecneots and conditions of the Muslim world 
during his stay in Arabia. If Tuhfct uUMuwahhUin is not 
incorreedy attributed to Shah Wali Ullah, it can hardly be 
denied that he had been deeply impressed by the Wahhabi 
docCrises. However, Shab Wali UUah had his own ideology 
in which be could not successfully weave the anti»sufi teachings 
of Abdul Wafahab and therefore bis attachment with the 
Wahhabi movement is not definite. Lately the authorship 
of Tuff at td^Muwohhidin has become tbe subject of controversy 
and it is very doubtful if Shah Wali UUah ever wrote ic. 

The Wahhabi ideology came to India some decades 


1. H. St.John Philby, Arabia, London* 1930. 

2. TvtkiiUn, London, 19$7, Vol, II, p. 254. 
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after the death of Shah Wall UHah. It was Sayyid Ahmad 
of Rai Bareli whoj during bu vuit to Mecca in iS22-l823» 
waa deeply impreued by the Wahhabi ideology and on hia 
return to India organized his work on the lines of Abdul 
Wahhab. To quote Hunter 

"Whatever was dreaming in his nature now gave 
place to a fiery ecstasy, In which he beheld himself 
planting the Crescent throughout every district of 

India.Whatever had been indistinct in his teaching 

he&cetonh assumed the preeUion of that force, formu* 
lated theology, by which 'Abdul Wabhab had founded 
a great kingdom of Arabia, and which Sayyid Ahmad 
hoped would enable him to rear a still greater and 
more lasting Empire id India/’^ 

Sayyid Ahmad was fully conscious (bat the lost political 
supremacy in India could be re-established only by starting 
a struggle in the north and consolidating power in the north¬ 
west frontier which would be used as a base of operations 
for farther expansion in the country. 

Sayyid Ahmad had already won favour for his move¬ 
ment in India and founded a permanent bead-quarter at 
Patoa, appointed four Khalifas and ao Imam and finally hi 
1624 he was on the Peshawar frontier. December $1, was 
fixed kit Jihai and in spite of all powerful resistanee by the 
Si&hs, he established himself temporarily in Peshawar. He 
himself performed the duties of a military commander. An 
endless stream of army poured into the Punjab through the 
Kbyber Pass, but theological controversies weakened his rank 
and he met his end at Balakot fighting with the Sikhs in 1331. 

Though his untimely death prevented a possible 
Wahhabi conquest of northern India, the movement was 
earned on with great zeal. HU followers succeeded in injecting 
disafiection and hatred against the British Ksj throughout 
India. Af^er the conquest of the Punjab the Wahhabis came 
into direct conflict with the British. The Eoglish had to 


I. W. W. HuBier—rA* hdivt' fieecnd Editioii Londea 

1872, p. 61. 
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face 4 duiDber of costly wars on the Frontier. But the 
British were better equipped and better organized and so the 
Wahhabi movenieot was mercilessly crushed during the yean 
1860-1870. 

The most difficult situation faced by the British in the 
beginning of the Idth century was due to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Wahhabis. They greatly inOueneed the 
RohiJlas* for whose fxtertnication Britishers had vcnally lent 
their troops fifty years before. It was the result oflJtc 
success of the Wahhabi movement, which brought the peasants 
of South Bengal to the scene under the leadership of Shariat 
Ullah and came to be known as themovement. 
Both these movements were efficiently organized to preserve 
primitive Islam by restoring the lost political power and 
authority. 

After the death of Sayyid Ahmad the leadership of 
the movement passed into the hands of Wilayai AU and 
Inayat Ah of Patna. The Wahhabis occupied a portion of 
territory along the Indus and organised a Rebel Camp at 
Siltana;* after the annexation of the Punjab by the Bricbh 
they fought with great zeal and the continuous supply of 
arms and other things from the region of the Gaugetic Delta 
helped in carrying on fight against the British. Dealing with 
the nature and complexion of the Wahhabi movement. 
Hunter says : 

“The presence of Wahhabis in a district is a standing 

menace to all classes.possessed of property or vested 

rights.Indian Wahhabis are extreme dissenters. 

Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy men, so to speak, touch- 

1, “The Wahhabi movantfoi thus became a coMtaot source of trouble 
to the goTernment of India, since a eyscem wae deTised whereby fuods 
we« collected aed meo selected end iraiaed to be sent first w the 
heedquaners of ibt ComreuDky at Pains, and thence to the frontier 
camp of Siliaaa, aad thereafter employed io fightiof sgaioi the 
noD-Mgsllm rulers of India.” Shorltr En^hp^tJia of pp, 
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iQg matters of •. Communists end Rtd R$pubticnns 

in politics .Id 1827—30; it was agaiojt &□ obdurate 

Musalmao Governor of Pcsbat^iar, quite aa much m 
against the Hindu Sikhs, that their divine leader 
turned their arms. In the present rising around 
Calcutta in 1831, they broke into the houses of 
Musalmons and Hindu landholders with perfect 

impartuUity.The official description of the Sect, 

Bfteen years afterwards, «as a gathering of 80,COO men 
asserting complete equality amoog themselves, and 
drawn from the lower classes", would make any landed 
gentry !a the world indignantly uncomfortable. 
‘^Every Uusalman priest with a dozen acres attached 
to his mosque or wayside shrine has been shrieking 
against the Wahhabis during tbepast half century..;... 

The well*to^o Musalmans.had the whole vested 

interests of the Musalman clergy to back them, and 
by degrees drew out a learned array to defend fheh 

positioo." Further be says, ‘They (Wahhabis) 

appeal boldly to the masses, and their system whether 
of religion or of politics, is eminently adopted to the 
hopes and fears of a restless populace.^" 

The officer who was the incharge of the Wahhabi 
prosecution wrote : “I attribute the great hold which Wahhabi 
doctnnes have oo the mass of the Muhammadan peasantry 
to our neglect of their education.*" 

The Wahhabi movement reached its highest water* 
mark in the struggle of I8d7, which is regarded as the first 
War of liberation to get rid of foreign yoke- But the ‘Mutiny’ 
was considered to be the most suitable time for the crown to 
take over finally the control of the Indian political power. 
The British had realised that peace would not return to 
India unless this wide'Spread and publicly appreciated move- 

1. W. W. Huoier— Museltaou, p. m. Second EdMos, 

London, 1872. ' 

2. Mr. James, O Kirstly, Q, S, Thi IntHan Mtuolsms, p. ISS. 
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ment is completely crushed and its organtzatioo annihilated. 
Severest ways were found out to destroy the Wahhabis and 
ultimately they met tbetr end through persecuiion which 
continued for nearly a quarter of a century. Hunter in his 
book admits that, ‘‘the cost of watching the Wahhabis and 
keeping them within bounds, amounts in a single province 
Co be as much as would suffice for the adminatradon, judicial 
and criminal, of a British district containing one third of the 
whole population of Scodand.^** 

So we fiod that within a short period of time the 
Wahhabi movement iaduenced so much the Indian political 
thought and attitude that its impact could be felt every* 
where in the country ranging from Peshawar frontier to the 
Delta of Bengal. It brought about a tremendous change id 
the polidcal outlook and attitude of the Muslims. 

It has become a tendency with some test book writers 
on the subject to prove the movement as aoti<Hiodu. But 
an craprejadiced study shows that it is a fallacy and lack of 
historical knowledge to say that the movement was directed 
against the Hindus also. W. Cantwell Smith is perfectly 
justified in saying that in the movement there was inherent 
emphasis on the necessity of cooperadoo between Hindus 
and Muslims to face the common enemy.* 

Later on the Wahhabi movement so energetically and 
efficiently launched by Sayyid Ahmad Shahid suffered serious 
set*back as differences crept into the rank and file of the 
movement. Some of them preferred to be called themselves 
Ahl^UHaiitk and did not like the term "Wahhabi.’’ Observ¬ 
ing such serious differences the Government itself did not 
use the term 'Wahabbi’ in official correspondence and 
despatches. They were further divided on petty dlffereoces 
and ultimately having forgotten their main purpose met 
their end. 


l. W. W.Huoter.p, 100. 
.2 W. C Smitb.p. 190. 
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Trial qfimpofUat (Vahhbi Pmffnaliiw i 
The conquest of the PuDjab, brought (he British and 
tbe Wahhabis into direct conflict aod several wars took place 
OD the froocier. And the British thought that only a rutblo* 
destruction of this sect would bring peace in the country. 
Many trials and persecution took place which continued for 
a quarter of a century, When the War of liberation broke 
out many important personalities at Patna were thrown into 
jail. W, Tayler, the commissioDcr of Patna Division* care* 
fully watched the activities of Shah Mohammad Husain, 
Maulvi Ahmad Ullah and Haulvi Walaul Haqq, Is his 
words, “Prom private informatioa obtained from many 
sources 1 had reason to believe that the saintly gencieraen 
were busying themselves to a very unusual extent, and what 
rendered their conduct peculiarly suspicious, wai that an 
intimacy appeared to have suddenly sprung up between 
them »Dd one, Loofl Ali Khan, the rich banker of the city, 
who being a Sheah, was an unnatural subject for such 
connexion and who was generally believed to be secretly 
engaged in traitorous deugni.i’* 

In 1852 some more activities of tbe Mujahidin were 
noticed by tbe British and an hostile correspondence was 
seized by the Punjab authorities. The letters clearly showed 
that men, money and arms were being sent from the Patna 
headquarter, Meerut and Rawalpindi to tbe Frontier. After 
carefully watching all these activities which posed a direct 
threat to the British supremacy and power in India, the 
following eleven persons, were tried.* 

1. Maulvi Vahya Ali of Sadlqpur, a very active 
m^ber of the movement. At the time of trial 
bis age was 42. 

2 Maulvi Abdur Rabim, a member of the same 
family. He was 2d. 




1. Tayler, W: 7Tu Faiag CrisU (Londoo, 1858), p. 47. 

2. Hifiery of tbe Freedon Uoeeneat (PalustaD), part SI, Vol II, p. 972. 
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S, Mian Abdul Gha/far, a servant of Mauivi Yahya 
AU, aged 23. 

4. Ilahi Baksli, (he mufchtar of Maulvi Ahmad Ullah 
of Sadqipur 

5. Huaaini, son of Meghu of Patna. He was a 
servant of Ilahi Bakhsh and was of 33 years of 
age. 

6. Abdul Gbafoor, son of Shah ‘All Khan, of 
Shah bad. He was 25 years old. 

7. Mautvi Muhammad Jafar of Thanesar, aged 28, 
author of the first biography of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid in Urdu. 

8. Muhammad Shafi of AmbaJa, an army contractor 
who supplied meat to the troop. HU head office 
was at Rawalpindi, but he had hU agents in a 
number of cantonments in northern India. 

9. <Abdul Karim of Ambala, aged 35, the mukhtar 
and a relation of Muhammad Sbafi. 

10. Husaini, son of Muhammad Baksh of Thanesar, 
an assistant of Maulvi Muhammad Jafar. He 
was 23 years old; and 

11. QaaiHiaoJan, according to the judge i< was 
from his house that the major portion of anti- 
BritUh correspondence was discovered. 

Most imporunt and influeotial of (hem were Maulvi 
Yahya Ali aod Maulvi Jafar Thanesari > After a considera* 
ble long trial, their guilt was proved. Maulvi Vahya ‘Ali, 
Maulvi Mohammad Jafar, and Maulvi Muhammad Sbafi 


1 “He corresponded with all the iriaerani preacben as Sfwjtual Director 
of the Sect is Isdia. He organised aod personaJly worked a compU* 
cated system of drafts in a secret language, by whieb ha lafaly 
trassnikted Uigo auffi) fVom the ceotra of the Bmpire lo (he Rebel 
Camp beyond tba Frontier.** iV. W. Huntyr-—7A« MuieimM, 

p.9t. 
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WeHntcn«dtodwthaijdthef«t to life hnprisonmeat. 
The property of all of them was also confiscated. AlMhc 
membBTs worked with strict secrecy under fictitious names,! 
and used eode^ords. 

Another equally important trial look place in 1865 in 
which Maulvi Ahmad UJlah of Patna waa tried. His property 
wai snatched away and waa sentenced to life imprisonment* 
He was arrested duriag 1857. 


I. Real nama alon^ ttdr liciici«us aanies were; 

Mauivi Yahya Alf—Muhj-ud*djn; Uaulvl Fayyaa 'All—Buhit-ud^dia* 
hlMlvi Abdullalr-Babu Sahib-. Muhamaaad ShaS—Sbafkt AB; 
Maulvi Abdur ftalimi—Rahim Beg; Maulvi AbduDah—Ahead Alt 
Malka and SUtaoa, aoa after the other came to be calMBara 
G^aiu or b% godown aod Patna aa Clhhota Godam or unall godowa. 
Hist^ ^ iks Fttfitin dVtfMnM (PakSjtan), Vol IJ, Part II, p, 374. 

2, S«J«tion from ibe Record* of BbopI Govt. No. XLII, pp. 102-103, 
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CHAPTER IV 


TBE MOVEMENT OF SAYYID AHMAD SUABID- 
IDEOLOGY IMPACT AND AFTERMATH (17a6-.1891) 

[n tbe Muslim religiopolitical thought of the early 
decades of the 19tb century, Sayyld Ahmad Shahid occupies 
a unique place. He waa oot merely a political thinker, he 
was an active political agitator and organizer also. He 
stirred the calm and placid surface of Muslim political life 
to Its very depths and, though he did not succeed in realizing 
his objectives, he le^ a deep mark on contemporary politics 
and (be rarolbcations of his movement could be seen in 
different parts of the country and in different forms of social 
and political activity. 

Sayyid Ahmad, son of Sayyid Irian, was born on 
Monday, November 29, I7fl6. As regards bis date of birth 
there is a difference of opinion. Muhammad Jafar Thanesari 
points out that be was born on Zst Muharrum. > His father 
died in 1800 A. D. when Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was only of 
thirteen years of age. 

On bis father’s death, be had to face a number of 
hardships, and saw much of the country through the eyes of 
a peonilett wanderer, who did not always know where his 
ne:tc meal would come from and where he would sleep. 
Having a combination of lanumberable qualities and possess^ 
log a highly attractive personality, he was really capable of 
leadership. He whole-heartedly believed in a practical and 
ideal life and so he had acquired very little of traditional 
learnitJg.* He, however, approached Shah Abdul Azix of 

1. Muhamniad Jafar Tbfcnesari--7uimiA*i-4fVfraA. p. 3, 1201 A. H. 

2. Vol. I, p, 32 • aad M4kAU7\-i-AhmsS, folio 16. 
which eoctaici (b« most authentic l&fortDOtioa about his early life 
as Its author, Mubsauosd Ali, was hie nq^bew, 
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Delhi and got initiated into the Chishtiah, Qjidiriah and 
y^qs/tbcndiak ordeis. Later, Sbah Abdul Aziz appointed him 
as ha Khalifa. 

Since India bad been declared Dar-uI-Harb or the 
‘Uind of the Eociny* by Shah Abdul Aziz, be began to 
preach jihad to the common people. As a result every one 
who came into contact with him made up hia mind to lay 
down his life at his order. In 182], be went to Mecca for 
Ha]. It was duricg his tour to Arabia that he came under 
the influence of the Wahhabi ideology and came to know 
its impact on the vast mass of people. He broght this 
ideology with him as a political instrument for the restoration 
of Muslim supremacy. Just after his return from Mecca he 
began to give final shape to his reform movemeot, which 
came to an end on Friday the 6tb May, 18S1 when he was 
killed at Balakot with a large Dumber of his followen, 
including Maulana Ismail who was the life and blood of bis 
movement. On his death, there were joyful ceremonies at 
the court of BLanjit Singh who, “ordered a Royal salute to 
be fired and the city of Amritsar to be illuminated in honour 
of the event.”* 

Sayyid Ahmad aimed at the regeneration of Islam both in 
the religious and the political spheres. He had a religious ap> 
proach both towards life and towards politics.* His ardent faith 

1. W. W. Hunter (1945 ChOcutta) p. 53 also see UmJaHd'Tiwarikh 
{RaDpt Smgh distributed thousands of rupees to the poor and the 
needy and held royal Fnwt), p. 341, 

2. ^Tbe Idogdom aod rell|don are twins” >s a dictum based no the bed* 

lockoffkcc. Although the marim Is not aa axgiuneot based on 
religious principles, ic does serve a purpoee, Religion rests od kiogdou 
and the religious orders appensining to kingdom lapse in the absence 
of it. The failure of the Muslims, their humiliation at the hands of 
iofideli, the pro&oity of religious principles, and tbe sacrilege of the 
places of worship as a corollary are evident." KsAi^irsi Sajjid 
JJinad p, 359. The similar philosophy is lo be found in Iqbal 

when be says i 


CoDtd. 
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in the unity of God and (be supremacy of (bo Q,uran as tbe 
(rue guide of man inspires hia Iet(ero and political 8ta(esneata. 
His thought and attitude towards life and politics confirmed 
that, “the esaenee of Tauhid as a working idea, u equality, 
solidarity and freedom. The State, from the Islamic stand 
point, is an endeavour to transform these principles into 
Space'll me forces, an aspiration to realise ibem in definite 
human organisation.t** His thought was greatly afiecied by 
tbe teachings of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindl and more directly 
by Shah Wall Ullah. Besides, be had a burning love for 
India and earnestly believed in the freedom of (he country. 
It was under the shadow of the catastrophy of 1837 that an 
entirely different colour was given to his movement. How 
inlerpoUtions were made In his letters by the people after 
1837 may be seen from the following passages where in place 
o( the Brinshgri, the word Sikh has been substituted.* 

jiaL f j -1 

^Uujjuu 

. ^20 ^xxs\J kLJ Jibb slj 

«« 

(SAxac ^j\j) or (sU 

^ I UtwUw 

^ J*e s: 

^ ^ ^ 

M. Iqbal. ed. Laboiv 1947, p. 160. 

“rellties Uberatm ittdf froca religion, tbe hnd of (be eburcb fbuad 
bimself pewerlttB, Aa soon as reitpon sad poHiiea became sepaxated, 
rrecd became tbe rulins bios and tnlnisier both.*' 

1. Iqbal —RetwittTvuim s/ Rttigi9cs Theafht la Mntt p. 154. 

2- QbuUm Ks>ul Mehr^q^id AimSd Shdtii^ pp, 250'2^. 
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jl ^ b si -r 

b &; ^jb &biiU^bJo 

&L»Ca^ 

. u:^! 

sS L-tiji jtiS -r 
^jjf sXiU kUttJ ^ULjJU 
-Jjj 

- jj’*? 

iUa. jl ^ W -»* 

j ^ ilsj^ 

O^li^ C; SS OjUj» SJJttS.^ U^ 

- (f?^^Ujf) -Jjjjj 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid wasnehber a philosopher Dor 
a politioian for he made uo diaeouraeB, but was dehoite in 
outlook and praecical in thought and action. Though he 
refrained from giving any political theory or doctrine, he is 
'•ounted among the great political figures of the I9ib century. 
His active and bold participation in the jihad movement gave 
a political complexion to his perscpnaliiy. He spent major 
portion of his life in aetive service. Irrespective of political 
differeoces and prejudices, he made himself all those people 
actqiiainted with all sorts of problems, conditions and met 
who in his opinion could give him the slightest help in his 
mission of reform and re^orieotatioo of Muslim Society. 

He did not aim at restoring the Uughal Empire, or 
the esCablishmeDt of another state under his sovereignty. He 
wanted to ensure the establishTncnt of Islamic Kingdom and 


Ij-t jl ^ i! m -r 

b . 

j uw^tsu 

j! sf Sj* 

(iva jo ^jU) 

oil&xilJ hiiJi ujX« 

~ ^ jb ^ 

{\<ir ^ 

jt jf ^ 

^yij) U Siju b 
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lo redress the wrongs done to die Muslims by the Sikhs and 
the BrMsh. That he was contemplating the political system 
exactly re8enil)ling the Khdil^faUURoihida both in spirit and 
detail shows the iintcal and oni-of*conteat character of his 
moverarnt ami his approach. 

To understand the real signiticance and importance 
of his mission for which he was finally to lay down his life on 
the battle field of Balabot, we must keep in view all previous 
Muslim political upheavals and the difRcuH situation then 
prevailing in the country. The collapse of religious and 
political authority of the Muslims had confirmed his mission 
and added greater enthusiasm to it. Muslims were so 
disturbed and all sorts of evils bad crept into the society and 
no one knew where Muslirn Society was going. 

The distinguishing feature of ^ayyid Ahmad’s move* 
ment was his emphasis on the practical struggle for jihad. 
He used all his knowledge and spiritual quality to convince 
the people of the urgency of waging war for the establish* 
ment of an Islamic State. In a letter to Nawab Sulaiman 
Jah he says: “During the last few years fate has been so kind 
to the accursed Christians and the mischievous polytheists 
chat they have started oppressing people. Atheistic and 
polytheistic practices stre being openly practised while Che 
Islamic obsi*xvances have disappeared. This unhappy state 
of affairs fills my heart with sorrow and I am anxious to 
perform hijrat. My heart is filled with shame at this 
religious degiadation and my head contains but one thought 
i. e. how to organize 

Since India had been declared as the land of the 
enemy it became obligatory either to organize jiAad or to 
migrate permaneritly from it. He did not appreciate the 
idea of withdrawing permanently but advanced the idea of 
jihad and refuted all those arguments which prevented him 
from this course of action. He never thought of shed in g 


1.Quoted by Sayyid Abvl Hasan NaiiA p. lit). 
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Muslim blood !n order to gain power again for the corrupt 
Muslim rulers but bad an Islamic State in his mind aa an 
ideal to strive for. He was not in favour of kingship and its 
history had convinced him not to have faith in it. 

In history we find ihfil the early reformers and states¬ 
men who wished the continuance of Islamic traditions only 
appealed to the intellecfuaU and tried to have the cooperation 
of rulers and powerful political personalities and ignored the 
the massa. But in the movement of Sayyid Ahmad Sbabid 
like J. S. Mill, thetf was due place for the masses as well as 
for the individual and fully realized the Importance of 
popular support for the establishment of ao effective Islamic 
Stale which gives due importance and place to the opinions 
and wishes of the common man. In this approach be was 
DO less (hao Rousseau who formulated his theory of General 
will as his guiding conception. In his opinion like Rousseau 
and Beniham, (he Government which did not carry the 
support of the majority was not worth keeping and the people 
should immediiiiely get rid of it. It was only this love end 
affectiou for the common man which distinguished him as 
the first popular political guide In the country. 

The indiscipline among the Mujahidins at Akora and 
Hasro led to a meeting on llih January 1827 of chiefs, 
scholars and important Mujahidins who decided to choose 
Sayyid Abmad Shahid as their Imam and re<;ueste<l him to 
assume full authority necessary for the success of the mission. 
He came CO be known as *'Sayyid B^dshaK* and the Sikhs 
called him by the name of His tewmar did not 

in any way interfere with the authority of the local chiefs 
and principalities, it only created a supreme authority for 
the successful prosecution of jihads In the constitutional 
termioolngy it may be called a loose confederacy, His name 
was DOW included io the Khulbah of Friday. Some of the writ¬ 
ers refer that even coins were minted in his name* but there is 

I. Shftut EncytkptuHa^ fr/an, p, 621. First it appewed in ftiwrt', 
•BisUfy^t/uSHihs",l6U. ^ 
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no reliable historical evidence to prove it. 

The imamat made (he movemeoi o( jihad aott powerful and 
within a short period of two months there assembled 80,000 
men for the execution of jihad strug^e. Most important of 
of them were Yar Muhammad Khan and the Sardars of 
Peshawar. They providt d a laskkar of 20,000 brave men 
with few canons, 

the taking over of Peshawar after so much strife 
and strain, helped in establishing the outstanding political 
status of Sayyid Ahmad and became the most importaot 
political personality throughout the region and was regarded 
as possessing the best political mind and practical ability. 
His followers travelled to every nook and corner of the country 
and recrnited people. The whole of the norcUern India 
from the remotest corner of East Bengal to (be northern 
most hills of the Frontier, almost every town liad a secret 
organization centered round the local mosque and guided by 
a band of noble spirits. The people who were regarded rhe 
backbone of the jihad were all men of scholarship and learrt* 
ing and had defoice political aims. 

The movement of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid though 
religious in nature was in cooforroity with the existing 
circumstances of (he country. For nearly half a century 
the energy of the people in Northern India was utilized 
under his leadership^ (o regain lost power. It can never be 
denied that his preseoee led to the production of men of 
outstanding political insight and ripe political wisdom. 

A special code for the successful conduct of diplomatic 
affairs is a modern phenomenon. But if we go back to 
Sayyid Ahmad we are astonished to see that he had already 


I. 1820 the Apostle ieumeyed slowly souihwards> hn dudplcs 

resderiog hun aieniat services in acknowledgement of hit spiritual 
digDiiy, and maa of rank and learning runniog like eomioea aervaots, 
with t be if shoes by the side ^ his palanquin.” Hujiter-~7'A« 
/bAsr AfwelnsA;, p. 13. 
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discovered & code for the easy conduct o( his political affairs. 
No one could understand these letters except the few chosen 
persons. 

He made a remarkable selection of his companions, 
All were of a very strong character. Glmlam Rasul Uehr 
relates that during their stay Mullah Kalim heard from seme 
of the women of the village saying that either the compan* 
ions of Sayyid Abroad were saints or they had been deprived 
of sexual desires. They never had a look on the women. It 
was all due to the training of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid achieved considerable success 
in his movent. He chnllengecl the British who bad created 
a situation which has been thus described in a GlacuCta 
Persian paper July, 1669): ** All sorts of employment, 

great and small, are being gradually snatched away from 
the Huhacsmadajis, and bestowed oo men of other races, 
particularly the Hindus. The Government is bound to look 
upon all classes of its subjects with an equal eye, yet the time 
has now come when it publicly singles out the htohammadans 
in its Gaaettes for exclusion from odicial post. Recently 
when several vacancies occured in the office of the Sundar* 
bans Commission that official, in advertising them in the 
Government Gazette stated that the appointment would be 
given to none but Hindus,^” 

Sayyid Ahmad had a remarkable ability to lofluenee 
the audience by his inspiring speeches. These speeches were 
collected by Shah Muhammad Ismail and Abdul Hai under 
Che title •^Sifoi-i-Mustagim”. As Sayyid Ahmad bad studied 
thoroughly the Indian political scene from different angles 
and with special reference to the conditions of the Muslims 
of India during the first half of 19ch century, he could not 
only diagnose the disease, but also suggested the cure. 

Physical Traioiog : 

Sayyid Ahmad believed that the state did not only 

I. Durban, of 11 lb July 1869, quoted by Hunter—Arfws Uuelmms 
p. 175, Second Bd. Uedoo, 1672. 
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r«quxre intellectuals but also physically fit and meutally alert 
people. Therefore his movement of jihad required most 
physically fit and sound mao. He himself learnt swimming, 
wrestling, shooting and archery. As a result, he developed 
a robust physique and possessed great physical strength.^ 
Here he resembles Plato who gave a special place to gymnastic 
in bis scheme of education. He was very fond of playing games, 
particularly the games of bravery and miUCary exercises. He 
used to divide his men into groups which fought mock 
batdes. In this way he received military and physical 
training for his future struggle. He often used to carry 
weapons with him so that others also might realize us impor* 
tance. He also adviced others for the same. He thought 
that there was nothing better than jihad^ actual physical 
struggle for a cause. In his letters to Sardar Budh Singh, 
Sardar Sultan Muhammad Khan and Sardar Said Muhammad 
Khan he says that he had accepted the leadership of ihc 
Muslims for the sole reason of organizIogyi^Af as directed 
by Islam 

The Aims & Objectives of Jihad : 

In his correspondence with di^erent leaders he had 
clearly and frankly expressed his views about JuW and had 
enumerated some of the causes which forced him to declare 
jihad, in one of his letters to Raja Hindu lUo, the then 
waxir of Gwalior be wrote : 

**The Strangers from across the Ocean became the 
rulers of India; the mere mercantilists laid the 
foundations of an empire; the masonic lodgings of the 
wealthy and the estates of the rich no longer existed, 
and their honour and repose was snatched away. 
Masters of domain and realm retired into the limbo 
of oblivion. At last it were only a few among the 
saints and the hermits who girdled their loins of 
courage. This group of fidels have raised their heads 
only for the service of God’s own faith. They desire 
neither world nor power. When India will be freed 

1. TawarikM-Ajih^, p, Nadvi, Strai S<^id Ahaci Sh^kiJ, pp. 46, 48,49. 

Msbr, Stfjyid Ahmad Ska^, pp. 1, 60. 
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from alieos and eccmis and the ombittons of the 
faithful have been ful£Ued» the high ranks of the 
state and politics will be assigned to chose who covet 
them.”! 

ThU shows that he was actually the first fighter for Indian 
independence and, by throwing the English from the 
country^, wanted to establish a pure naciona] government in 
which there was to be no conflict with the xuierU religion 
and ideology. He was fully conscious of (he danger to the 
country from the rapidly growing power of the East India 
Company and therefore he always required the cooperation 
and help of both the Muslim aod non^Muslim leaders to 
face the comrnon enemy. It was due to his anti*Briti$h 
attitude that he lefV (he camp of Amir Xhao oa soon as the 
latter decided to enter into a treaty with the firlilsh.^ 

Choice of a alrategic Frontier : 

It was the urge of his political maturity and practical 
experience that this struggle should begin from the northern 
frontier where the powerful Afghan tribes could help such a 
movement and where there was a continuous range of 
Muslim mien upto Turkistan, It was due to bis political 
insight that he did not make India the centre of bis political 
activities. Here be would have beeo forced to face hostile 


I . Ideht—Jmat pp. { 3 * 14 . 

2 Some writers have tried to prove that bis aiiUada war Pr<^Brit3»b but 
it wai sever so. Such a view k duprovedby coeerete historical evidence 
provided by hia leilers. Sir Syed*s opisios ihst the W&hhabi move* 
meat was directed only towards Sikbs aod sot against the British, la 
ao more tcDable, There Is lufhciesi tuibeniic material to prove that 
the movement was 6ni against the Sikbs and later on against the 
Briiiih, The aiatemeot of Ismail Sbabld which Sir Syed bai quoted 
in lupporC of hii argunert is oot corroborated from other sources aod 
is, io fhet, contradicted by the letter of Sayyid Abroad, 

J. Sayyid Ahmad wrote to Shah Abdul Aris t— 

"This bumble fellow is shortly to meet your holiness. The troops 
here are pell-mell. The Nawab has coalesced with Frangi. Tlie 
liruatiaQ now leaves no room ro tarry here." JAaa4 

p. 109. 
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powtis from every iide and it woald liave been practically 
ditHeult to face the Sikhs, to ^^oosiog the frontier as the 
centre of his activity he must have also considered the 
material status and bravery of the Afghans, Even in his 
native town Rai Bareli there was a locality of Pathacs and 
he had already experience of their bravery and courage. 
Most of them were personally known to Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid and they promised to help in his struggle. Once in 
his speech at Panjtar>i he referred about the choice of the 
frontier in these words^ ‘‘In India i could not find a suitable 
place to begin my movement for jihad though most of the 
people promised to help in several ways.*** 

Actual Struggle : 

Hunter says : “The Rebel camp on the Punjab 
Frontier owes its origin to Sayyid Ahmad, one of those bold 
spirits whom our extermination of the Plndari Power scattered 
over India half a century,*** 

Sayyid Ahmad having spent two years at home went 
to Malva and became the spectator of Amir Khan Pindsui*s 
activities. He joined the cavalry as a tawar in bis army and 
lived there for seven years. He displayed his qualities of 
bravery in several battles and was soon promoted to the rank 
of Arr.ir K.han*B body guard. As he was always a source of 
iospiration, Amir Khan made him his chief adviser on all 
important political and milicary matters. W. W. Hunter, 
on account of prejudice, speaks of him as “a horse soldier in 
the service of a celebrated free>booter (Amir Khan) and for 
many years harried the rich opium growing viiiagea of 
Malwa.” * 


1. On ibelVontierofSwat, near (he discrict of Mardtn, there wsa a 
jocajity ef Pathans and it was for several years the ceaire of Sayyid 
Ahmad, 

2. Abul Hsno All Nadvi, SitaH^^id AAmad SMud, Pan [. p. 379, 
Lahore. 

3, W. W, Hunter—Th< Iniiaa Masahins,^, 11. Aaa Kbaa Plndan, after* 
wards, Newab of Took. 

4, W.W. Hunter—TSs Indian Miunlmw, pA, Second £ditioii(London) JB72 


In 1817 when Sa^yid Ahmad c&me to know Ihe 
intentioo of Amir Khan to enter ioto a treaty with the 
British, he left hli camp and cacne to Delhi. He felt that 
jikad could only achieve the dealred objective through popu^ 
lar support and uoderstandiog. And now he started touring 
throughout the country and in a very Httle period changed 
the land between Delhi and Calcutta into a rebellion camp. 

Once be happened to be In R&mpur and it was there 
Chat he was told about the miserable condition of the 
Muslims in the Punjab^ It was there that he made a plao^ 
to save the Matlims in the Punjab and after that to wipe out 
the British from India. With the timely help of his two able 
lieutenants, Shah Ismail Sbabid and Maulvi Abdul Hai, he 
organised such an effective reform movement that It soon 
took the shape of country-wide mass moveisent. Thousands 
of people performed and joined bis movement. 

As he was fighting Ranjit Singh in the Punjab, he 
also received the Indirect help and support of the British who 
u/anted the annibiladon of Ranjic Singh’s authority. The 
British connived at the collection of funds and recruitment 
for jihad. Particularly the decree against a merebanC who 
had embezzled funds is a sufficient proof of such an attitude.* 
This attitude only continued so long as the Mujahidin were 
fighting the Sikhs, and as soon as they started anti-British 
propoganda, they also became the target of British opposition 
and criticism. 

Within two years of his return from Mecca he oomple- 

1, M. Jkns^—MauJ-i-KaaiiCf, p. 1$. 

2. “A Hindu Banker of Delhi, encrusted wiih money for the Wahhabi 
muse on the froniier (that it to say Huadi Or bills of exchaogej, 
nnboxled the same, and a luit brought agamat him before 
Mr. William Praser, late conroiasioaer of DelhL The suit was decided 
sofoTouroftbe plamtiff. Maulvi Isbak (Shah MobanuDad bbaq}, 
aod the mon ey paid is by the defondact was forwarded to the froQiier 
by other naeaos. The case was afietwardt appealed la the Sudder 
Court at AUahabad, but the deciuoo of the lower Court was upheld,*’ 
Review ^Dr, Hunter's Indian jVfarafmeitr, p. 15, 
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ted all Deces&ary preparatioDS tot jihad. On ]6ch January, 
1826 he said good bye to his home for ever. At (bis time he 
was a man of eviraordioary courage and political ability. In 
tbe beginoiog hU companioDS were limited nearly to five or 
six hundred meo. They marched towards north-western 
region and covered thousand of miles. 

First they passed cbrougb Gwalior where specially 
Hindu Rao, the brother-in-law of the Maharaja, received 
Ihetn with great civility. Next to Gwalior, was Tonic, where 
he was already known to the founder of Tonic, Amir Kban. 
He provided Sayyid Ahmad with some funds and equipment. 
Then he proceeded towards Aimer. From here Maulvi Abdul 
Hai was specially sent to Delhi for funds and from there he 
appeared at the scene of the jihad via Panipat, Karnal, 
Thanesar, Mamdot, Babwalpur, Marwar, Sind, Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. 

Up to this time Sindh had not been annexed by tbe 
British and Its rulers were the Mirs, who bad diHerences with 
Jodhpur and were afraid of British plans. Therefore, Sayyid 
Ahmad’s mission was suspected by the officials of Amarkot 
and Mirpur as a mission either from Jodhpur or the British. 

But in Hyderabad he wsis given due atcenlion and tbe 
whole party was entertained by the Mirs of Hyderabad, but 
failed to receive substantial help from theoi. From here 
Sayyid Ahmad went to see Eahawal Khan, the then ruler of 
Babawalpur but like other Mira of Hyderabad he refused to 
associate with Sayyid Abmad. 

The next place of his visit was Pirkoc which was the 
head quarter of Sayyid Sibgbat Ullah Shah, the founder of 
Hur movement. He was greatly influenced by him and 
helped in advancing the cause o( jihad in Sind. 

Next to Pir Kot they went to Shikarpur and passed 
through Js^sn, Khangarh and Dhag to Dhadar which is 
situated at the foot of the Bolap pass, and to pass through 
it was really a difficult ta&k. In Qpetta they were respected 
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bueduetothe«uppQ«i>fthe chief of Baluchistan, Mihrab 
Khan refused to help him, 

Having completed the tours of these places Sayyid 
Ahmad proceeded to Afghanisfan, Q.andhar, Ghazom add 
Kabul, aod established his headquarcert at Naushera. Af 
Qandhar he recruited 270 people and gave them an orgaui- 
2Blion Udder the supervision of Din Muhammad of Qandhar. 

During his stay io Afghanistan became to koow the 
differences among the Afghans, and these differences were 
wploitcd to hnog them under the control of the Sikhs. Both 
Qandhar and Baluchistan were on the brink of war. The 
Ghibais who were the former niJers of Afghanistan had a 
c^flict with the Durranis. Sayyid Ahmad offered his good 
offices but failed to rcconcUe their differences. Fully prepared 
face the strong power of the Sikhs in the Punjab, hefmarched 
on November 1826, towards Peshawar and In December J826 
nwde Naushera his military headquarter. ‘‘In 1824 made 
^ appearance among the vild mountaineers of the Peshawar 
Frontier preaching a holy War against the rich Sikh towns 
of the Punjab-”* 

Keeping in view the basic principles of Shanat, he 

addressed on aleimatum of war to Ranjit Singh with certain 

conditions. He cold them chat, “the whole of Afghanistan 
and India were with the mujahidin to whom martyrdom was 
dearer than wine to the Sikhs, b” Ranjii Singh took no 
notice of this Ultimatum. Instead of an answer, he sent a 
military force under the leadership of Budh Singh. 

Battle of Akora: 

Sayyid Ahmad and his mt^ahidin were equipped with 
ti»ives. swords, daggers, pistoU and guns. He prepared a 
list of (hose who were physically dt and directed them to 


’• Himter-T^ IbUm Muatmas, p. IS. Second Bdition (Lpndoo) 

Z. SaiBoa^AktHodi, p. 125, ’ 
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have good weapODid After evening prayer AUah Baksh 
Khan waa called on to teach important tactics of ,v,r and 
was appotnted as the commander of the forces. The Siih 
forces ^e under die command of Budh Singh, a cous/n of 
RanjitSmgh, The troops which were seven to ten thousand 

•n number gathered at Akora, siatecn miies away from 

Naushera- Sayyid Ahmad’s forces consisted of three groups 

such as Hindustanis, t^ndharis and a group of people from 
the netghbounng localities. In the 6r„ eneounier many 

f u‘' was 

of 36 Hindustan, and 46 Q»ndhari lives. The first man 

who died in this battle was Shsikh Baqar Aii, (Dec. 21,1824). 
This encounter gave AfajoAiVirt strength and vigour 

Md sewed as an eye-opener to the court of Lahore. Budh 

Smgh being disappointed withdrew from Akora. People 
Muld at least hope that Sayyid Ahmad would liberate them 
from Sikl, domination. A large number of Pathac Chiefs 
asooiated w.th the struggle. Among them wereKhadi Khan 
ofHund, AshrafKhan of Zaida and Fathai Kbau ofPunjtar. 
Flgheing at Hasro : 

Next fighting took plaoe at Hazro, the commercial 
centrs of the Sikhs, in the district of Cambellpur The 
main purj^e was to destroy the commercial centre of the 
ikhs. Khadi Khan made a request to collect all looted 
pro^rtysothatit might be distributed according to the 
wishes of Sayyid Ahmad but discipline was lacking in the 
ranfaofthe Afuj^idm. Some responsible persons of the 
locality decided to appoint an Imam so chat there might be 
greater disdpline. The choice fell on S.yyid Ahmad. People 
performed iai, of Imamat and Khilafat with Sayyid Ahmad. 
Sarfar Yar Muhammad Klian, the then ruler of Peshawar 

and Sardar Pir Muhammad Khan accepted his Khilafat 
through a letter- sent to him. The news of his Imamat 


1. ^frsr/Sv^AhniAS/uM4(l4B,). . 

2, 700 were killed. 
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spread like any thing in che country. 

Now they decided to besiege and attack the fort at 
Attock, which was strategically very important and If (he 
Sikhs were removed from tbere« it would have become easy 
to attack Punjab and overthrow the Sikh power. But the 
news was secretly conveyed by KJiadi Khan and it could not 
succeed. Under the command of fiudh Singh (he Sikh force 
reached che West of the Indus at Seedo near Akora* During 
this period Lahore court had compromised with the Sardars 
of Peshawar. In the morning Sayyid Ahmad was poisoned 
by the servants of Yar Muhammad Khan.^ In spite of bis 
critical condition, he went with the mu}a/iuiin to the front. 
On March 1827 they fought with great zeal, and the superior 
Sikh military force could do oothlog to prevent them from 
proceediog further. Yar Muhanunad Khan who was follow¬ 
ing the suit of Sayyid Ahmad, decided to desert the 
movement by joining hands with Ceneral Ventura, Raja Sber 
Singh and General Budh Singh The struggle which was 
making satisfactory progress now reached critical stage. 
Nearly siz thousand Muslims were kille<l. Yar Muhammad 
Khan because of his treacherous act was nicknamed as ‘Yaru 
Singh\> 

At this time the condition of mujahidin was very 
critical, partly due to cold weather and partly due to lack of 
food stuff. They either starved or ace the leaves of the crees. 
But still they continued to face the enemy with con6dence 
and determination. Seeing this condition of the Tnujahidin 
Ranjit Singh sent a diplomatic mission consisting of Hakim 
Asiz Uddin and Sardar Wazir Singh to negotiate a compro- 
mtSQ. One of the conditions was that Sayyid Ahmad should 
not proceed further aod stop where he was. The official 
answer WAS sent by Sayyid Ahmad through Maulvi Kbair 
Uddin Sbair Koti and Hajl Bahadur Khan. First they met 

1. The people who p^sosed >vere brought before him, but he forgave 
t hfm A{-Furq4D, 1956, p. 49. 

2. Charles Masson, “Biiuthufan, 4fghaiUsiM and fht Vel 1, p. 14, 
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Oeoeral Veacura^ he used his diplomacic cleverness and (old 
them, “when my camp was there io Hazro, I received an 
ambassador from Sayyid Ahmad who told me if Rarjit Singh 
would receive the State revenue of Yusuf Zai through Sayyid 
Ahmad, the military would flourish and would be saved a 
unnecessary expenses. So I appreciate the idea. i In this 
way he thought that he would take the most difficult task of 
collecting revenue and opposition would automatically come 
to an cud. Since Afs/aAfrfinj were not after worldly things, 
they denied it aod Maulvi Kbairuddin said, “It was all 
wrong and false ; he bad nothing to do with it/’ > 

Undue faith in the sincerity of the Sardais of Peshawar 
weakened the organization. Further attack was not possible, 
unless the cooperation of the Sardare was available, 
but due to social evils their help waa no more available. 
Another most disappointing problem was the opposition with- 
in the Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad paid a visit to Yuauf Zai, 
iocludiflg Chamla, Duuair and Swat, and after due delibera¬ 
tions aod thinking he made his headquarter in Khar. He 
made an appeal for their unity to put an end to the Sikh rule. 
He also met with Panjiar tribes (Afridis, Mahaands and 
Khabils), extended them an invitation to participate in the 
Add movement, Sulalman Shah, the ruler of Cbitral gave 
him considerable material help and also wished to participate 
in the movement. 

But since the Durranis were constant source of trouble, 
another encounter with Ibe Sikhs was difficult. Yar Muham¬ 
mad Khan IcA no stone unturned in creating difficulties for 
Sayyid Ahmad and bis untimely opposition greatly affected 
the cause of jiAad. Still Sayyid Ahmad prevented a war 
against Yar Muhammad as he had not come to fight agaiost 
his Muslim brethren s. His principal aim was theemancipa. 
Citm of the Muslims in the North-West and the Punjab from 
the Sikh donuoatioo. 6ut to his surprise when be found Yar 


1. p. 119. • 

2. JSubammad Ikraa—Mai^i’fCavtr^ p. 24. 
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MubftmmAd Khan st Utmans&i ready Co acuck the mtgohidm; 
he WM forced to attack hia lashkar and the fitting continued 
aU day long (1828). 

AtPaojtar the Sikhs cook the initiative. As the 
mountaneous region was advantageous to the Tiu^akidin, they 
could twe nutny tactics. Though the force was comparatively 
smaller, be organized in such a way that Ventura thought 
that (hey were much more in numbers, and thus he withdrew 
ihun the field. Though (he success achieved was small it 
gave Ihe greatcit blow to the military leadership of Ventura. 
Just after it, Sayyid Ahmad paid hii attention towards Khadi 
Ithao, who was secretly in alliaoce with the Sikhs and it led 
Co the battle of Hund which ended in the death of Ebadi 
Ehan in 1829. 

The death of Khadi Khan at the hands of Sayyid 
Ahmad brought Yar Uuhammad Ehan against him afresh. 
He received the full coK>pcration of Khadi Khan’s relations. 
Though AsbrafKhao ofZalda had associated himself with 
the struggle of Sayyid Ahmad, but his elder son, Muqarrab 
Khan who was related to Khadi Khao, sought to avenge his 
death. He cooperated with Yar Muhammad Khan and an 
ultimatum was forwarded to Sayyid Ahmad requiring the im¬ 
mediate vacation of Zaida. The fighting took place between 
the and the combined forces of Yar Muhammad 

Khan. Yar Muhammad Ehan had to leave the field. Nearly 
three htmdredofhh supporters were killed, theUifjahiJin took 
possession of horses, guns, svmrds and a number of cannons. 

By this time, ’’The Prophet’s influence had now spread 
as far as Kashmir, and troops from every discontented prince 
of Northern India flocked Co his esmp.” ^ He now went to 
Hazara and Kashmir. At Ashra and Amb, Painda Ehan was 
defeated. When these places were conquered the battle took 
place with the Sikhs at Phulia. The Sikhs made use of 


I. W. W. Hunter—Tik« IfiJiaa UustiiMMs, mcdiuI editioo (Loadoii) 1872, 
p. It 
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<*Hit and run** laciics. In this b»tit|« th« Mujahidin suffered 
considerably and Sayyid Ahmad Ali, (be Sayyid’s nephew, 
and bfir Faiz Ali of Gorakhpur lose their Uvea. 

On the other band Ranjit Singh organized hii forces 
under the brilliant leadership of Sher Singh, Ventura and 
Allard, Negotiations through Wazlr Singh and Faqir Aziz 
uddin proved an utter faHureas the differences were so 7ital 
which could hardly be patched. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan encouraged by some of his 
relatives, prepared himself to avenge his brother’s death. The 
battle ofToru took place and the Durranis suffered heavily. 
The Mujahidin took over Peshawar in 1850, but they did 
not remove Sultan filxihammad Elhan and he was appointed 
Governor of the city. It was mostly due to the fact that 
Sultan Huh a mm ad had appologlsed through Arbab Pais 
Ullah Khan for all his acts and promised to practice the 
Islamic principles in Peshawar, Most of the foUoMrers of 
Sayyid Ahmad were against this act, as they rightly doubted 
the sincerity of Sultan Muhammad. Maulana Mazhar Ali 
ofAzimabad took over the post of qaei in Peshawar and 
other people were also given some ranks. Wine was prohibi¬ 
ted, prostitution was abolished. Sayyid. Ahmad himself went 
to Panjtar. But soon after the establishment of Islamic rule 
in Peshawar the Mujahidin were faced with the problem of 
insincerity of Sultan Muhammad ^ who had not yet forgotten 


1. When SyedJaJar Ali Nsqvi tetumed home aAer Pa hi hot episode be mei 
^man Sbsh Du mm in Ludbiyaoa, The Shah renarked while 
talking (0 bun, **We TeJt much ^grieved wheo Sayyid Sahib gave 
that country (Peshawar) to those who were dhloyal to salt. W« 
understood that His Majesty was a perfect Muslim, Hevrasdufed 
by the duSosaot people and gave the country to tbem. They brought 
our kinf dom to rum. How could ihey have been loyal to otben. 
Tbe country would have been given to US. By tbe will of God there 
was none to plead us. His Majestic hod snnk our mcDory Into tbe 
^boofoblivioo." Mcfar —AJiinad SheSU, p. 274. 
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to take revenge for his brother. The Mtgahidin did one 
mistake ; they at ooce tried to eoforce the Islamic law with 
strictness, with the result that they soon became unpopular 
among the masses. For the accomplishment of this task they 
must have proceeded gradually. Sultan Muhammad Khan 
took full advantage of the situation and made out a prog¬ 
ramme to kill Sayyid Maahar All and all the collectors of 
tithes. The ruthless massacre took place in a siogle ofght. 
It was well planned and could succeed hundred percent. Such 
mass kiUlog of Mvjuhidin led to oigaolae jihed afresh. 
Sayyid Ahmad left Peshawar and fixed his aiteattoo against 
the Sikhs in Hazara and Kashmir. 

In 1830 Sayyid Ahmad eastablihed his headquarter at 
Hazara. A larg number of Mujahidin with the cooperation 
of the common men fought against ibe Sikhs at Bhogarmang 
and Muzzftfiarabad. As during the spring season Rajduwari 
was not suitable from the strategical point of view, he chose 
Balakot, because of its immediate nearness to the Kaghan 
valley and Kashmir. It was the place where the last but 
memorable battle was fought on the6tb of May 1831, and 
he laid his life for the mission he stood for. ^ 

Generals like Ventura and Budh Singh could not deter 
him but he met his failure at the hands of the Muslims them¬ 
selves. If the Pathans of Peshawar had cooperated with him, 
his movement would have succeeded, at least to some eseot. 
The fact that the Sikhs were better equipped cannot be 
ignored, Ranjlt Singh had invited some generals from 
France and Italy who were experienced in using modern 


1. ''Twoofhia Khalifes from Peina rirculared the doetrinc that Sayyid 
Ahmad was not dead, but was merely hiding vich a view to rappea- 
raoca at a suitable time/' SharUr »/fslam. p. 621. This 

shows tha movemaoc tremendously influenced the Muslim community 
aad they were not prepared to see htm dead and ioordat to eootiAiie 
(be movameni difTereot (hearies were widely propagated by bja 
followers. * 
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weapoDs of war As regards the Mi^ahidms who Had come 
from djffereoc parts of the country they were oot weU 
equipped. Secoodly the msiucerity of (be Pathans and (heir 
inteT'tribal rivalries and differences were sufficient to make 
the movement an utter failure. Even the social aemosphere was 
not favourable and the rules regarding tbe marriage of girls 
caused considerable discontent among the people. It was all 
due to the single fact that he misunderstood the psychology 
of the Patbans. 

It can not be denied that tbe prevailing circumstances 
so greatly affected his life that he spent most of his time in 
a period ot almost unbroken chain of war and he was widely 
remembered and respected for hU honesty. Integrity and 
courage, During the operations of wars and particularly in 
his last war with the Sikhs at fialakot, he was sure (hat only 
his death at thb critical juncture could effect what his life 
bad failed to accomplish ; and it was also the completion of 
that task which bis guide and philosopher, Shah Abdul Aalz, 
because of his physical weakness and old age had left 
unfioiahed. 

Though hU death was a gre&t blow to the movement, 
it continued with vigour and confidence and later on Sittana 
in tbe Swat Velley was made tbe headquarter for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the aims and objectives, laid down by Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SDAfl MUHAMMAD ISMAIL SHAHID (1779^1831) 

M&ulaaa Muhantmad limail wsa oae of ihe mc»»t im* 
porUni Ijeuce&aota ofSayyid Ahmad Shahid. He was born 
on 29rh April> 1779 in Phulae, District MusaiTariiagar. ^ He 
received hia early educatwn from his father^ Abdul Ghani. 
Hu father died oo iSth April, 1789 when Muhammad Zsnaajl 
was only len yean old. He was then looked after by his 
UDcle» Shah Abdul Qadir. He compleled his study of exter¬ 
nal sciences ai the age of sixteen. It was the period of 
Akbar Shah Il> who was receiving a pension and was a virtual 
prisoner in the bands of the British. There was n general 
pessimism and ioertia prevailing every where and the fall of 
the Muslim political power was taken as a fact which 
needed neither looking into nor any regret by anyone. 

Belonging to one of the most venerated families of 
India, Maulana Muhammad Ismail opened bis eyes at a time 
when dtsmcegration of Muslim power was such a fact. The 
siiuatioa demanded a creative role smd a creative leadership 
on the part of the Muslims. Maulana Ismail Shahid rose up 
to the need of the time and decided to dedicate his energy 
for the restoration of Muslim political power in India. 

Muhammad Ismail was a keen student of history. Be¬ 
sides, he bad also studied geography. Both these things 
helped him considerably in the organization of his program¬ 
mes. As a student he had concentrated bis attention oo a 
study of the map of India, specially of the Punjab, which 
was to be the scene of his future activities. 

Muhammad Ismail had a close concacr with the poor 
people from the very early years of his life. He was a friend 


I. Mlrsa p« 15 & WiU. p. S53. 
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aod companion of the neglected piece of humaoiiy. While 
eateriogmto public life the 6rst thing be fdt wa» the neces&ity 
of developlog military courage and bravery, for the situatioD 
revealed that only armed struggle could save Muslim society. 
Tbough be happened to be the member of an orthodox 
family, be developed a wide and progressive outlook. He 
learDC riding by aa expert, Rahim fiakbsh, ' He used to 
say that no one under his guidance had learnt all tacts of 
of riding aa he did. After it he learot boxing from Mirza 
Rahmat, who had been cbe instructor almost of all (be 
princes In this art and was second to none in his accomplish- 
menCs. Muhammad Ismail was also a good swimmer. He 
could stay continuously in the water for three days. Generally 
be used to go through jamenuna to Agra from Delhi and 
come back. ’ He was also a good marksman and could very 
easily kill even a litde bird on a dense tree. All these activi¬ 
ties were Doing wacched by bis uocle, Shah Abdul Aziz, whose 
teachings and (bought were influeociog the entire Muslim 
intelligentla of India at this time. At the age of tweoty one 
be was a complete soldier who bad undergone all hardships 
of life 

Bia visit to the Punjab : 

It was the most unfortunate period for the Muslims of 
the Punjab who were living precarious life under Ranjit 
Singh. The Islamic rules and regulations were greatly dis¬ 
honoured, and mosques ‘ were destroyed and Muslims were 
forcibly prevented from offering prayers. During Ramzan, 
the Muslims were forciblv made to take food by the Sikhs. 
Maulana Muhammad Ismail could not tolerate all these 
things. As an ordinary nan he could go everywhere and 
calk to people in the Punjab. Even Sikh childreu seeing a 

1. Who Utet on Bccompanicd him to the fronrier and wes killed. 

2 . kllrsa K^4t, Hayal^Ts^yiic, p. Si, 

S. In Che moiqacs weapons ofwar were kept. Sven today a moaque In 
Lahore where Shiih Ismail h^d his headquarter for some fj«^f m 
known m **Barood Khana WaU-Masjid,*' 
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Muilim to »ay **Swar‘da»Sach£lu^* ‘*or Yotiug one of 

bore.** Iimeil ShahM secrecly vUitcd the inni where he could 
lee the helpless people who had lost their wives, children 
and property. These visits greatly helped him in forming a 
defioite political plan for (he hfuslima and it may conventen* 
tly be regarded as his political tour. He collected all possible 
data for his political analysis of the situation. He could not 
receive any help from the PunjabU but he did hope for some 
help from Afghans and firmly decided to take revenge from 
the Sikbs for the wrongs done to his Muslim brethren. 
During his two yearns tour of the Punjab, be also prepared 
the plan and sketches of some of the Important forts. 

Maulana Ismail now thought of discussing his mission 
with Sayyid Ahmad Shahid who had by now left the camp 
of Amir Khao and had come to Delhi. He found in him 
remarkable coorage and sincerity of purpose and decided to 
launch a movement under his lead^bip. The Sayyid, on 
his part, found in Maulana Uuhammad Ismail, a true and a 
devo( ed leiut en ant i ead y to lay down h is life at his command. 
The burden of dealing with all difficult political afiairs fell 
on his shoulders. He discharged his duties with great cou* 
rage, tact and ability. In fact, Sayyid Ahmad owed much to 
the organizing capacity and dedicated sprit of Maulana 
Ismail, Maulana Muhammad Ismail was also a much gifted 
orator. In richness of simple reasoning, simplicity of style and 
dignity of diction, hU speeches were dlflicult to be surpassed. 
Sayyid Ahmad specially sent Ismail Shahid with Abdul Hai 
on a country.wide tour to prepare ground for his movement. 
The tremendous impact of his speeches is clear from some of 
the observatioos made by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in his 
Asar-tts^Sanadid- 

Ismail Shabid was the true representative of (he houso 
of Shah WaliuUab and Shah Abdul Aziz and be earnestly 
desired to reform the religious revival and political ascen* 
dancy. The following lines of Maulana AbuJ Kalam Azad 
about Ismail Shahid deserve to be quoted as they give an 
idea of the greatness of (he reformer ; 
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**Tht priodples of refonn aod regenerfriion of the coo* 
munity which Shah Wa]iul]«h could not propound 
publidy on account of the impatient and tyrannical 
attitude of the time, and which lay concealed in 
the ruins of old Delhi aod the hospices and seminaries 
of Kotlft, were now openly preached by the greet 
reformer of the period^Ismail Shahid in his pubne 
orations on the stairs of the JamaMasjtd and be 
fired the unagioation of the people with revolutionary 
zeal. The influence of bis movement crossed (be 
frontiers of India. What people hesitated to talk 
about even behind closed doors came to be discussed 
in public and in the streets. ^ 

His Political Writings; 

Apart from his religious writing, there is a pretty de¬ 
finite collection of bis political writings. But his political 
ideas lie scattered in the speeches he delivered from time to 
time, the letters that he wrote to rulers » and ulaeu and in 
bis book Mansab-urmamU According to Hunter, this book 
was written in order to justify the Imamat of Sayyid Ahmad. 
It is one of bis excellent writings and coosuts of 114 pages. 
The importance and the worth of this book lies in the fact 
that in this treatise he has given a masterly analysts of the 
theory of political leadership b Islam. He has completely 
rejected kingship, as an un-IslamicJnstilutloo. > In this out¬ 
right coDdemnation of the institution of monarchy he stands 
without an equal In the history of Islam. Since the rise of 
monarchy b Islam there has all along been an attempt to 
present monarchy as an iostitution legalized by the exigencies 
of the lime. Maulana Ismail looked back at the history of 
Islam without any prejudice and with a clear and unerring 


I. Ciuoted by M. Ibsm in, pp. 34-^9. 

2. All impoftaoi letten addreued by Sa^d Abmad to difleteot Sardars 
sad nifna were writleo by him. 

S. He cooudered (be (iouilutlon) of Maosreby ss Che greateit curse. *'1| 
h « righteous (thing) to root it out sod this set it reaJ Islsre, It b z>ot 
»be Sbsjttt (roligioiis duty) lo^obeyewywie In authority.•• Mamab-i- 
Awmat, p, 9g. « 
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yisjoD ftod foiiod che whole insUtucion of kingship a ncga- 
(ioD of the true spirit of Islam. He transfers iuzeraisly to 
the Muslim people and in (his respect he iritroduces a prog¬ 
ressive element in Muslim political thought. He remarks: 

**Tbe politics of Islam and the politics of kings are aa 
different as sweet and saltish waters, should the two be 
mixed it would obviously be the sweet water which 
would lose its taste/* 

For the power and strength of his missioo.for the inspira¬ 
tion of his teaching, and for its effect upon future generationa 
and developments, Ismail Shahid stands out prominently 
at a great master of political thought and activity* He un¬ 
covered vital truths and foresaw important developments that 
were hidden from bis contemporaries. 

Actual Straggle . 

For a long time Ismail Shahid worked side by side with 
Sayyid Ahmad. In fact he was the brain of the movement. 
In all the battles which were fought at the frontier, he play¬ 
ed a major part. Many battles under his command were 
successful. After doe prepaiatioos, and oo bis advice, Sayyid 
Ahmad paid a secret eisit to Thasesar to give iofbimaiion 
about his mission and toured Malir ICotla, Uamdoot, Bahawal 
Pur, Hyderabad, Sind, Shikarpur, Jagain,Kbao Garh,Dara-i- 
Bolan, Qandahari and Kabul, and all the in formations given 
to him by Ismail Shahid proved correct in the long run. 

He was the commaDdeivm<bief of Mujahidin forces. 
Through the Khaiber Pass he reached Peshawar and from 
here via Yusufral he reached Khuwaiabgi, from where he 
could easily study the strength of the Sikhs. He spread a 
net of spies to collect information about the military strength 
of the Sikhs. At this stage he was greatly helped by his maps, 
which be had drawn during his private visit to the Punjab. 
Sardar Muhammad Khan, the younger brother of Amir Dolt 
Muhammad Khan, himself came to Khuwaishgj and offered 
bla services to him. 


( 
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Ac the fint battle of Altora (Dec. 1826)^ IsmaU Shah:d 
flirted all fUc forcce and ultimately the battle wa« won due 
10 ha strategic piaoDiog. 

Ismail Shahid was not in favour of attaching Hazro 
and conec^^uently it proved a hopless adventure. After this 
incident of Indiscipline Ismail Shahid decided to prepare a 
ground for the Imarnat of Sayyid Ahmad. » Not only the 
Punjabi Maulvis but aUo ibe Indian uitma sent thdr views 
for appointing Sayyid Ahmad as the Imam. 

Hie letter which Isznai) Shahid addressed to Budh 
Srngh is the best example of his fanightedness, political abili* 
ty and experience. It runs as follows: 

“From:— 

The Commander of the faithful, Sayyid Ahmad Sahib, 

in reply to the letter of Sardar Budh Singh, the Chief 

of the armies of Maharaja Rapjii Singh. 

“In the name of God, the merciful and the clement. 
Prom the side of the leader of the faithfu)s, it should not re¬ 
main concealed to the heart, leavened with magnificence of 
the general of the troops and armies, the owner of the trea¬ 
sures and offices, compriier of the dominion and the politics, 
conprehender of the grandeur and the government, skilled 
in the arts of sword and Warfare, with a banner of magni- 
tode, Sardar Budh Singb, may God lead him to the right 
path and cause to rain upon him the cloud of Divine 
guidance, that their letter full of eloquence, comprising an 
eatpreaion of fortitude and ingenuity reached here, The 
statements mentioned in it became evident. It seems that 
they did not understand fully what we intend by these efforts 
and struggles and that is why they have written the said 
letter. 

“Now they should listen to it carefully and should 
understand the purpose of it with perfect attention ^ (hat 


1, imail Shahid declared that if s^yoae challenged the Imamat of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid will he treated as traitor »Islam, Mina Hairtt. p*21. 
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the diffcreoces with the governmeot aod the State are based 
DO difierenc teaMos. Socue of the people iotend to acquire 
riches and power through it, others wish to msike a show of 
thdr bravery while some desire ooly to acquire the rank of 
martyrdom, but we oeed some thing different, and that U 
only to obey the comrnaDds of our l/7rd, the real Master aod 
the most worthy King, which is revealed io the Prophet 
Muhammad’s religion. 

(IGod the magnificent aod most exalted is a witness to 
the fact that no motive from among the sensual motives 
except the said objective, is in our minds in these Warfares. 
No other desire comes to our tips or arises in our heart. 

<*5o in the defence of the religion of Prophet 
Muhammad I perform every act io such a way that it is 
useful for this purpose; and if God, the most exalted, wishes 
I will continue to remain busy in this very effort till the time 
of my death and will spend the whole of my life in it. So 
long as I am alive I will eontlnue to follow this path and 
will try to reach my desired destination. So long there are 
hands and feet, there is the very path to travel and the 
same ambition to gain. Either I become an insolvent or a 
rich one, people accuse me of cowardice or name with ingen* 
uity, t attain a noble status or the rank of a martyr but 
(what ever the result may be) if 1 think that the acquiescene 
of my Lord depends upon this very fact that I should come, 
in the arena, alone with my own life, I will certainly do so 
aod for God’s sake T will stand with my whole heart, in the 
foremost rank without flioching. T will enter into the cong¬ 
regations of the armies without any doubt and fear, 

"In these words, I do not desire to make a show of 
my fortitude or to acquire riches and the evidence of this fact 
is that if any one of the great leaders and the high ranking 
chief accepts the religion of Prophet Muhammad, I will 
praise his manliness with all my heart and soul and will have 
good wishes for his state, and doounion. Not only this but I 
will also put io numerous efforts for the rapid development 
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Apd progress of bis state. If I do contrary to ic, I will be 
blamed for that. 

‘*If they think over it teaUrtically, they will come to 
know that in this matter I am not to be accused or blamed 
AC all, because when that magnificent chief (Budb Singh) 
cannot offer any excuse or apology in obeying tbc orders of 
hifi rulers though he (ihe ruler) is one of their penons, rather 
one of their brothers, bow is it possible to offer an excuse in 
obeying the commands of the strongest while that Exalted 
One is cot only (he creator of all human being but the Crea¬ 
tor of the entire Universe. 

May peace be ou those who follow the right path." ' 

Budb Singh, however» did not give any reply to his 
letter but started preparations for war. At this critical 
juncture Ismail Shahid warned Sayyid Ahmad not to try to 
obtain help of the natives, who bad in previous incidents 
sufficiently proved ibdr character. In this battle be fought 
with such a bravery that the Sikhs left even their cannon on 
the field. 

The battle in which General Ventura was command* 
ing the Sikh forces is historically most iraportaot. Ventura 
had promised lUnjit Singh that he would bring Sayyid 
Ahmad and Ismail Shahid alive to the court But to bis 
surprise lamaU Shahid was victorious and thus ventura's 
prestige vanished. 

Ismail Shahid as an ioteUigent general was always 
alert even when there was complete peace and security, and 
he made his principle not to sleep unarmed. He made Amb 
and Kashmir bis headquarter and made the best use of his 
resources. It was this prudence and courage which saved the 
life of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid at Shaldu. At the battle of 
Sbiokiari, he received several bullet wounds but he did not 
leave the ground till the battle bad ended in his favour. 


l. L«tKr quQin) by Uira Hairt? • ia his p. 1S6. Thu 

letter was written ni the Month .afjsnadus Sanl 1242 A. H./1626. 
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Ac the battle of ZaMa, with ooly aeven hundred cnen, he 
gave a crushing defeat to ao arojy of nearly 10,000 Durranii, 
The battle* of Amb and Ashra are examples of bis military 
ability And organising capacity. 

The Conqseat of Peahawar : 

The contiauoufl victory of the Mujahidin greatly unpressed 
the Sardara of Peshawar. All the Degoliacionfi regarding a 
compromise were conducted by Shah iMnail. With his 
approval Sayyid Ahmad marched towards Peshawar. The 
ruler himself surrendered and handed over Peshawar to 
him. In Peshawar orders were issued to stop the consump* 
cion of wine and opium and prostitution was abolished. But 
soon due to the insmeerity of Sardars, Peshawar was lost. 
This loss was a great blow to the movement of Sayyid Abmad 
Shahid and Ismail Shahid. 

While Sayyid Ahmad and Muhammad Ismail were at 
Balakot, lUnJit Singh sent Sher Singh with ao army or20,000 
Sikbs to destroy them. The full streoglb of tbe Mujabidio 
was only 900. Sbah Ismail rightly thought that it was the 
last battle and he fought with the zeal of a martyr. Both 
Sayyid Ahmad Sbahid and Ismail Shahid died fighting at 
Balakot on May, ISSl. Those who could escape death went 
to Sit tana and from there continued to trouble the British 
for a very long time. Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan who wrote 
his Ajof-fu-Sonadid in 1847, some 14 yerrs after tbe tregedy 
of Balakot, says that til! that time groups of volunteers used 
to visit Balakot and they kept the memory of Sayyid Ahmad 
and Ismail Shahid as green as ever. 
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TBE PARAIZI MOVEMENT (1804-1B60) 

In Beogal the pnitioa of the MiulimB from every point of 
view—•religious, political and ecooomic, was precarious. Due 
to the abseace of suitable religious and secular education 
they had become utterly illlieraie, supertitlous ^ and obs> 
coraotists. Even Hunter seosed this situadoo and observed : 
**A century ago (i.e. io the Idth century) Uubammadanisn) 
seemed lo be dying of iaaoicion in Bengal.** * This situation 
could only be realised after the Britishers had completely 
talten over the control of the country. 

The people of Bengal greatly suffered at the hands of 
the foreign power due to tbeir political and commercial 
monopoly. The land reform of I79S destroyed their handi¬ 
crafts and left Muslims economically crippled and physically 
exhausted. This was undoubtedly the most critical and un¬ 
fortunate period of their history, The following lines from 
Hunter throw light on (he miserable plight of the Muslims, 
then living in Bengal. He says : 

«I have seldom read anything more piteous than the 
private letters and newspaper articles of Bengal 
Musalmans. The Calcutta Persian paper 
14th July, 1869) sometimes ago wrote thus, **A11 sorts 
of employment great and small are being gradually 


I, *'On bb (Sbari^ ADsh) promulgatiag s dogma, that to aPow a mld- 
«vife 10 rut (be aavel cord of a new bom babe was a deadly un bor¬ 
rowed frera the Hindus, aud bn baistiog that if was tbe duty Of tbe 
bther to do this, he reused a spirit of oppOtidoD which caused 
many ofhb adbereats to fbU away.'* Shrtir EK^o/fotJia IsUn^ 
Londoo, p. 99. 

.ZW. W, ffuntor ' En^anJ’t wmic in /ad£e, p. 47. 
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mulched aw4y from the Muhammftd&ns, and bestowed 
on men of other race»> particularly the Hindus. The 
Government is bound to look upon all daues of its 
subjects with an equal eye» yet the time has now come 
when it publicly aiogles out the Muhammadans in its 
Gaaettes for exclusion from olEcial post. Recently 
when several vacancies occurred in the office of $un< 
darbaas Commissioners, chat official, in advertising 
them in the Govemmeot Gazette stated that the appo- 
iotmenU would be given to none but Hiodua. Is 
short, the Muhammadans have new sunk so low, that, 
even when qualified for government employment, 
they are studiously kept out of ic by Government noti* 
fications. Nobody takes any notice of their helpless 
ecndilioD, and the higher authorities do nut ddgn 
even to acknowledge their eahtence.’* ^ Further he 
says, hundred and seventy years ago it was almost 
impossible for a well-born Musalman in Bengal Co 
become poor, at present it is almost impossible for him 
to continue rich,” * 

It was under these circuautauces that Shariat Ullah 
started bis movement in Bengal and for several decades kept 
the British authorities lo great suspense and anxiety. Shariat 
UUab who became later on a great figure in the public life 
of Bengal, rose to the occasion and laid the fbuodation of 
Faraixi movement io I60i. Not much is known about his 
early life. He was born of obscure parents In parganah 
Bandar Khola, district Faridpur io 1754 A. D. At the age of 
nearly eighteen be went to Mecca. According to one inform- 
ation be studied with ahShalkh Tahir as*Sanbal-al-Makki and 
came back after a long period of twenty years. * His long 
stay in Mecca brought him under the influence of the 


1. W. W, Hunter—7 A# hdim MiU4btans p. 175. 

2. rud, p. 15S, 

S. ^ him, II, p. 47* 
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Wahhabis, who were fighting against a|] innovatioDs and 
deviations early IsUm. But there is lack of authorita¬ 
tive historical evidence to prove that he was really influenced 
by the Wahhabi ideobgy. As a matter of fact, he was a 
student of Meccan divines who did not like the Wahbabi 
ideology at all. 

Shariat Ul!ah wanted the people to give up un-Islamic 
practices and to follow the original teachings of Islam as 
demanded by Prophet Muhammad. On bts call they left all 
such practices and became the true follower of God’s CSom- 
mandmeotsi e. Faraiz. First of all be advised the people 
to repent for all their past sins and then to follow Jer&iz or 
duties. They became very particular and strict about their 
religiousduties (/arewr). James Taylor says that they were 
stricter in their morals than their other Mobamincdan 
brethren. ^ Consequently on this doctrine of Faraiz de¬ 
veloped largely the movement which came to be called the 
Foraizi Mosmfftt To'quote Taylor again, ‘‘They (the 
Faraizis) profess to adhere : 

“To the strict letter of Koran and they reject all cere* 

monies that arc not sanctioned by it. 

Che commemoration of the martyrdom of Hasan and 
Husain.is not only forbidden but even witness¬ 

ing the ceremonies connected with it, are avoided by 
them. They reject the riles of PathOt ChalUe and 
chilla whicdi are performed between the first and the 
fortieth day afler the birth of a child and observe the 

rites of ‘aqiqa’.In the same way they have 

divested the marriage ceremony of its formalicies 

.The funeral obsequies are conducted with a 

corresponding degree of simplicity, offering of fruits 
and flowers at the grave are not raised above the 

surface of the ground nor marked by any building or 

• 


1. James Taylor •. Topograpk^, p. 248. * 
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brick or stone. The Ferazees have the character of 
being stricter lo their morals than their Muhammadan 
brethren* but they are incUaed to lotoleraoce and 
persecution, and in showing their contempt of the 
religious opinions of their neighbours, they frequently 
occassioo affrays and disturbances in their town.'* t 

Haji Shariat UUah came to Bengal in the beginning 
of the lOth ceni\jry and gave birth to an agrarian movement 
with the help of the downtrodden Muslim peasants, workers, 
and artisans. In order to remove the inherent weakness of 
inferiority complest from Muslim minds, he lived with them 
as one of them and soon became their guide and leader, 
determined to bring them out from darkness lo light. In 
addition to this he also gave up the title of AV and Murid 
and preferred to be called ustad or teacher. He said that the 
reUtionsbip of pir and murid was responsible for undermining 
human personality and its development. He made them com* 
dous of their own place in the society and made them stricl 
adherents of Parsiz or duties. * He began to work in 1602. 
*<For several years Shariat UUah quietly promulgated his 
newly framed doctrines in the villages of his native district; 
encountering much opposition and abuse, but attracting a 
band of devoted adherents, he by degrees acquired the repu¬ 
tation of a holy man,*'* and his authority became unchallenged 
and nobody dared to ignore his wishes and orders. 

Shariat UUah mainly concentrated bb energy in wiping 
out the capitalists, both the Hindus and British alike, who 
were exploiting the economic resources of the country. And 
therefore, the movement could get the unprecedented support 
from the uneducated peasantry, the weavers and several 
other Muslims of Dacca, Faiidpur, Jessore and Bakargapj. 
Probably it was due to this that Shariat UUah was sotBetunes 


1. James Taylor, pp. 243—250.. 

2. Kanuoat Aik I. 260. 

3. BnerdepiuJia ef JsUn, p <99. 
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called <*?jr of the Julaha/* James Wise's ^ contention that 
he was a son of a weaver b quite wrong as he was the son of 
a Taluqdar. * 

The Zamindars vrere very much afraid of this new 
agrarian arovement, whkh brought the Muslim peasantry to* 
gether as one man. Soon, as is usual with great reformers 
and thinkers differences arose and Shariat Ullah was 
forcibly removed from Nawabari, in the Dacca district, where 
he bad settled and was forced to return to his birth place. 
There be was regarded as the minister of faith and woo the 
i)'mpathies of uneducated class of the Muhammadans. He 
promulgated rules and regulations which were carried out 
and obeyed without any excuse to the remotest corner of the 
coimtry. He performed his cask in his most difficult hours, 
with dignity, iotelUgcnce and due caution. 

When India passed into the complete sovereignty of 
the foreigners, a discussion arose whether India was still a 
Dar^l-Islam, They consulted Shah Abdul Asia of Delhi 
who gave a Fatwa and said that ^'when inBdels get bold of a 
Muslim country and It becomes impossible for the Muslima of 
the country, and of the people of the neighbouriog districts, 
to drive them away or to retain reasonable hope of ever 
doing so; and the power oftbe infidels increases to such an 
extent that they can abolish or retain the ordinances of Islam 
according to their wishes; and no one is strong enough to 
seize on the revenues of the country without Che permission 
of the infidels; and the Muslim inhabitants do no longer live 
so secure as before ; such a country is poHiically a country 
of the Enemy.'’ So was the condition in Bengal in the begin¬ 
ning of Che Idtb century and consequently Shariat UUah de^ 
lared India Dar-uI-Harb or the land of the enemy and, to be 
cnore practical, prevented the offering of the Id and Friday 
prayers in the territorry of Bengal. In the word of Hunter : 


J. Jtcoes Vise : p. 22. • 

2. J. B. Gailrell i Jnsore, FKedpuj;and Bac&erguoge, p. 36, 
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'*The articles of faith od which he (Shariat Ullah) 
chiefly huh ted were the duty ol the holy war (JtW), 
the dofulneM of mfidellty {Kufr)i or iotrodcicia; rites 
and ceremonies Loto worship (5ids*l), and of giving 
partnership to the one God (Shirk).” ^ 

Id 1867 while Khalifa Abdul Jabbar at Barisol was 
lecturing, it was suggested that in the light of the Meccan 
&twa an Imam should be appointed under the British regime. 
In reply to this he said to a police officer, “If we appoint sm 
Imam you woul d put handcuff on our hands.*’ * It can be 
inferred from it that the Faraizl were afraid of the British 
and did not have (he courage to discuss the status of India 
publicly. Therefore they did not come into direct conffict 
with them like the Wahhabis, “whose zeal la greater than 
their knowledge (and who) deduce from the fact of India 
being te^inlcally a country of the enemy, the obligation to 
wage war upon its rulers.” * The only fact that they proven* 
ted the congregational prayer, is sufficient to believe that 
they regarded India under the Sriiish rule as •D<tr‘vl~ffarb\ 
Though Shariat Ullsd) declared India Dar-ui-Harb, 
he did not lay down any revolutionary principle like that of 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and did not take any direct action 
against the British. * A critical study and analysis of the 
Faraiai movenient will show that its followers did not only 
oppose the Friday prayers but were also deadly against the 
administrative changes brought about by the English, whose 
policies and attitudes were not conducive to the health of the 
Muslim Soriety. And his declaration for not performing 
Jumah prayer, ^ undoubtedly contains the germs of political 
regeneration of his countrymen. 


1. W. W. Hufltcr, ea, /mfimet (huum ^ InJk. WoL IV. p. 399, 

2. Msolvl Karaast Ali: p. 104. 

S. W. W. Hunier. TIu hSen IdMlna/u, pp. 142*45. 

4. Rsrai&at AJj, pp. 434, P. 166. 

3. Ditiriet GAUUm Paii^vr, p. 39. 
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From fear of a revolt against the crael attitude of 
Hkidu bodiords and the British, his activities were BtHctly 
watched, aod for tome time was kept under the rapervi^on 
of the police for exciting bis disciples in the country to with* 
hold the payment of revenue. But, *'he acted with great 
prudence and caution^ rarely auuming any other character 
than that of a religious reformer," t tactfully refrained 
from declaring war against the Britishers. 

After the death of Shariat Ullah, Farsdzl leadership 
passed into the hands of his son, Uubamcoad Muhslo (ISIS- 
1860), popularly known Dudhu Uian, who considerably 
differed from hU father in thought as well as in acdon. Boro 
in ldl9, he went to Mecca in the prime of bis life and 
began to preach the principles of bis father as well as of his 
own newly*framed doctrines. Though originally the move* 
merit was a religious one, yet Dudhu Miyan through hb well 
thought out soclo*economic programme made it a political 
cnovement and was greatly supported by Che oppressed 
coajority of Bascern Begnal and Assam, He brought to the 
front the social, religious, economic and political problems, 
which were constantly troubling their minds and were 
hindering their progress due to the doouDation of the foreign 
power. He brought dynamism to the movement and it 
became somewhat aggressive as he openly planned to reform 
socio-economic aystem of Bengal. Hu name became a 
household word thoughout the districts of Faridpur, Pubna, 
Bakirgandi, Decca and Noakhali and his mighty voice in 
defence of peace aod economic prosperity penetrated in every 
corner of India, He revitalized the whole programme and 
made Faraiei movement more effectively ocganizcd and again 
revived the Pir~s^sUm, which was a marked deviation from 
(he teachings of his father. One of the most remarkable 
achievements of hu administrative ability was the establish* 
merit of ao effective reorganisation of aodety. He divided 


1. * Skvrkr'Ef^ftisfaiJu (f hlan, p. 99. 
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Eastern Bengal into carcUa and appointed a Khalifa to each 
and gave them power to collect funds for the progress of the 
luovemeoc so that it may become a force within their respec- 
live spheres. Soon he became the acknowledged leader with 
(he timely support of peasants, workers, and crafbmen, whose 
cause he advanced with heart and '<oul. His pure and simple 
preaching of equality was ’greatly responsible for winning 
the heart of the common man. Dudhu Miyan could show his 
indomitable courage when he took very stern action against 
the levying of illegal cesses by landlords. He went a step 
further by declaring that all land belongs to Almighty God 
and DO one had a legitimate right to levey (axes upon it and 
continued to oppose land-tax tooth and nail. This bold stand 
inevitably led to wide-spread diaconCectinent among the 
landlords and indigo planters who came with daggers drawn, 
as it posed a direct challenge Co their influence and autho¬ 
rity. It is said that not a chest of indigo reached England 
wicbout being stained with human blood, ^ They gave a 
waroiog to the tenants asking them not to join the movement; 
if they did so, they were merdlessly punished by them. 
Dudhu Miyan was falsely charged with abetting the plunder 
of several bouses tn 1841 and was also committed to the 
session on the charge of murder ; but be was acquitted as 
there was lack of su^ient evideoce to prove the case. In this 
way the landlords tried to give repeated blows (o his towering 
personality, but hoplessly failed as it bad now become a mass 
movement and had gathered such a momentum chat these false 
charges only helped in Strengthening themcvemeni, as every¬ 
body found in his teachings a promise for a better future, 
An J, “their efforts to implicate him in diiferent legal cases 
totally failed to brow*beat him,** * 

Apart from all this, when his popularity reached its 
highest peak, he undertook the task of removing the diEer- 

1. ^fil D«rpaji by Dia Baedbu MUra, Tkt Dawai Sociit^, Magazbe, 

Gslenttajuly, 1905, , 

2 . SMerUf ^htejittpp. * * 
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«Dce himself and organized iQde[>endent coura for the 
adminlstraiion of justice. ''Any oae daring to take cases 
to the British Courts was dealt with by social penalties.*’ ^ 
People were sent with his orders to distant villages and he 
signed bis letters» ** Ah mad o am o a malum" (Ahmad of un« 
known name), Every Hindu and Muslim, obeyed his orders 
which were carried to every village as they suited the needs 
of the cotnmoo man. The coz&mou people extended their 
full support to him both in men and material. He was well 
informed about every activity going on against him as he 
bad spread a net of spies throughout the country. He success¬ 
fully exploited the situation for the advantage of the move¬ 
ment and made repeated appeals to the Muslims to join it. 
This attitude resulted into direct clash between the zlmUidars 
and Dudhu Miyan. After a considerable struggle, they took 
him to AUpur jail as a state prisoner.* And the revolt of 
1857 brought him to Bahadurpur; where be breathed his 
last on 24th September I860 sind was buried there. 

Next to Dudhu Miyan in Bengal was an equally im¬ 
portant reformer, MaulvJ Karamat Ali who died in 1873. 
He was inspired by the teachings of Shah Wali Ullah and his 
son Sbah Abdul Axiz. But he differed from their political 
aims and objectives and denied that India was Dar^ul^fiarb 
and gave a great blow to Che movement. He helped Mauivi 
Abdul Latif Khan, the then Secretary of the Mobammadan 
Literary Association of Calcutta, who tried to get rid of the 
political controvercies of the day. 

But the Faruz! movemeot severely suffered when Dudhu 
Miyan was taken as state prisoner and the movement gradu¬ 
ally faded from the political scene. However it cannot be 
denied that the movement was the direct reflection uf social, 
religious, economic and political problems which exercised the 
minds of the Muslims of Bengal after the decay and dis* 


1. Cbaudhrj, GvU diilur^nets in India^ p> 11, 

2. •JASBL'XIII, pp. 81^, 
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mtegration of the Muslim potitical Authority. It was by and 
Urge the result of NVahliabi movement, which tremendously 
influenced Indian Muslim political outlook, lo 1834, the 
Faraizi movement became so widespread that the Govern- 
moot appointed a special Cooimittee to eoquire ioto its 
activities. A letter wricten by the head of the Bengal police 
dated 1643 says : 

*'Thac a nogle one of their preachers had gathered 
together some eighty thousand followers who asserted 
complete equality among themselves, looked upon the 
cause of each as that of the whole sect, and considered 
nothing criminal If done in behalf of a brother in 
distress." > 


1, Letter, Nt>. 1001. dated I3lh hUy 1343, and No. 50 ef 1347; from the 
conuaisHoaer of Police Ibr BepgaJ, Anoted by Hunter—TAr MAii 
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ON THE EVE OF 18$7 

The Bri timbers were now completely end politically 
speaking the masters of India. The Mugbals, *‘were like 
Rliine land imperial knights trying to maiot^ ancient splen¬ 
dour 01 ) an income many times too small.*’ ^ They could not 
maintain the honour, the dignity and the anthoriiy of the 
Mughal Empire any more. They were mere tools in the 
bands of unacruplous miaisters. > 

Due to the lack of foresight and discipline, power slipped 
from the hands of the Muslims. The efforts of Shah 
Waliullah, whose nature rebelled against the concentration of 
wealth in a few hands and the foreign rule, and the victory of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali could not restore Muslim power and 
prestige. Even the fruits of victory at the battle field of 
Panipat were reaped by the victors of Plassey. The British 
considered compromise with the Muslims as dangerous be¬ 
cause it could lead to the revival of their political ambitions. 
They suppressed and ignored the Muslims more than the 
Hindus. ’ A time came when every citizen of India was 
dSscootended and desperate on account of the British 
attempts at the extension of thnr sphere of political authority 
by all means, fair or foul. The various pollcle^^Doctrine 
of Lapse, vidtich rendered all native powers completely 
desperate and disgusted, Subsidiary Alliances etc. which 
caused discontentment and distrust throughout the country^ 


h Perdval Spear, TfsUi^ ^ p. fil. 

2. C.R. Wiboe, Eviy AmAs &tgUih ut Be«fal,Vo\. XI, Part I, p. 111. 

8. fact, there U DOW acatealy a OoverDDctU office in Calcutta in 

which a Muhammadan can hope for any post above cha rank of por- 
* ter, n&ssenger. filler of lokpOU,* and mender of pens.” Titt /ndin 
Mua/iUM, p. 170. . 
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w«re cakuUCed to establish Bridsb hegemony is India. 
The icruggle of 1657 constitutes a milestone la the political 
and economic history of fndia> as it marks thebeginoing of a 
collective effort on the part of the Hindus and the Muslims 
to oust the British from India and get rid of foreign domina- 
CioD. All the miseriesi oppression and disaffectiop caused by 
the policies of the British were revealed io the Mutiny of 
1657. They interfered in the day-to-day affairs of Hindus 
and Muslims and it was widely thought that Lord Canning 
had been appointed to convert lodia to Cbrisiisioity* 

TheMutiny of 1857 was a country.wide struggle to 
throwaway the British completely from the Eodian soil. It 
was not simply a sepoy mutiny due to ca(ridge> but was a 
spootaoeous overflow of powerful feelings and revolt against 
the religious, social, military and political policies of the 
British. It is significaut that even those powers which were 
opposed to the Mughal Emperor — the Marathas, for 

uutance_gathered round the Mughal Emperor in order 

to organize a movement against the British occupation of the 
country. Every eommunity except the Sikhs and the Parsis, 
actively participated is it. The participation of the Rani 
Lakshmi Bat, Mana Sahib, Nshir Singh, Hasrat Mahal, 
Nawab AH Bahadur, Nawab Taffasul Husain, Khan Bahadur 
Khan, Kawab Mabmood Khan etc., gave life to the 
movement. Muslim ulema like Maulana Ahmad Ullah Shah, 
Haji Imdad Ullah, Maulaoa Mohammad Q^sim Nanautvi, 
Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, Maulana Faiz Ahmad 
BadayunI, Maulana Liagat Aii, Maulana Faaal Haque 
Khairabadi and Maulana Abdul Q.adir Ludhiyanwi partici¬ 
pated Id it. They had no personal grudge against the 
British but were the symbol of patriotism and hostility to the 
fbre^n rule in India. They were so popular among the mas¬ 
ses, that at a time when once Maulvi Ahmad Ullah Shah was 
addressing a gathering of ten thousand people, the magistrate 
ordered (he police mao to arrest him but he refused to do ao.t 


1 . 6 . 
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The Wfthbabls whose ftctiviUes wore always looked 
upoQ wfitb acute suspicion and reaeniment by the Britishers 
were coastaotly busy for the political and economic emax^U 
patjon of the country. The Wahhabi slogan of ‘jthad* from 
the lime of Shah Abdul Aaiz had prepared the soil for the 
outbreak of the movement of 1857.' The people left rei- 
ponsible posts and joined hands with the Wahhabis. Alter the 
death of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid in 1831, they strengthened 
their contact with the important Muslim centres such as the 
Deccan, like Hyderabad, Mysore and also with some of the 
states of central India and Rajputaoa such as Bhopal, Tonlt 
and Jaipur etc. 

By 1857 every part of India had organized enthusisatic 
camps of the Wahhabis and these camps were waiting for a 
chance to rise against the British Raj, Hunter’s analysis, 
despite the rebuttal of Sir Sayyid Ahmad remalos absolutely 
correct that the Wahhabis bad created and nourished the 
anti'Briiish feeling which expressed In the upheaval of 1857. 
It was the faith created by them which led to the temporary 
capture of Delhi and the emergence of Bahadur Shah, who 
was eighty two at this time as the leader of the struggle. 
Lack of discipline and equipment and Ignorance of the new 
methods of warfare, and above all the absexKe of a dynamic 
leadership led to the failure of the Indians. Bahadur Shah 
was arrested and sent to Rangoon fax away from bis beloved 
city — Delhi. To quote Spear be was, **a halo of martyrdom 
and an aura of romantic sympathy collected round the aged 
figure who would otherwise have been regarded as an unfor* 
tunaie play thing of destiny”. * His two sons were shot dead 

1. Prof. Msjunidar*a c^ieioA ibat in 1657 the <*WiJihebk** did not take 

part if purged of reality. (7Tu Stp^f Mwiv P> 37). Thera ii no dearth 
of reliable biaiorica] naterial which goes coBtnry to hk epBUOn. The 
several puniiboMOt meted out to (be Wahbal^ by the Bntiiheri lufii* 
cieiuiy highligbis their partlclpaUoA In aod impact on the movement 
of 1857. , 

2. Pmdval Spesr-^Tatiigib •/ ihf iVfii/Aeh. p. 226, 
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by the commaader* Hodton. Both Hlndua aod MusIusb were 
mercilessly killed. *In ibe city (Delhi) oo man’s life was safe, 
all able-bodied meo who were seen were Ukeo for rebels 
and shot.” ^ 

The 'Mutiny’ was crushed by bq Iron hand by the British. 
The main sufferers were the Muslims who, on no account 
were prepared to lose political power. “The truth is” remarks 
HuDter,” that when the country passed under our rule, 
the Musaimaos were the superior race, and superior not only 
lo stoutness of heart and strength of arm, but in power of 
political organisation and In the science of practical govern¬ 
ment. Yet the Muhammadaos are now shut out equally from 
Government employment and from the higher occupation 
of non>official life.” * So also in the view of Harrington 
Thomas that educatiooally, intellectually and morally 
Muslims were for superior to Hindus and possessed for more 
ability to manage affairs of the State than anybody else. * 
But the British were detemuned to crush the Muslims. 
Jawaharlal Kehru has correctly observed : 

*'After 1B57 the heavy hand of the British fell more on 
the Muslims than on the Hindus. They considered 
the Muslims more aggressive and militant, possesilog 
memories of recent rule in India, and therefore more 
dangerous.” * 

The Faraizi movement and the Wahhabi movement 
which were laurtched to restore peace and to regain political 
power ended in the catastrophe of 1857, In fact it was in 
1657 and not 1831, that the Wahhabi aod other movements 
came to an end. All hopes in future were now lost. Many 
Muslioi leaden, like Imdad Ullah who had actively 
participated in the Struggle of 1857, migrated to Mecca, 


1. Ta«/iWw A'ersfwv, p. 71, Naraiive of Munodin. 

2. W. W. Kuo(ei>-7b Musalmns, p. 171, 
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Some of the remaiDiog IcAden like Mufti Karim of Delhi and 
Munihi Inayat Ahmad of Lucknow were sent after the 
Ambala and Patna trials of 1865 and 1B69 to Andamanii 

The Mualims continued to be the victims for many 
years after the Mutiny. The only tangible change in the 
policy occured in 1870 when in the opinion of the British 
statesmen, the Muslim political movements had practically 
come CO an end. The people who kept themselves aloof 
from the independence struggle and had acquired the know* 
ledge of English, directed their energy to reorganise the 
Muslim society on a new basis without participating in poli¬ 
tical movements. It was due to this attitude that Nawab 
Abdul Lalif (1828-1893) of Calcutta laid down the founda¬ 
tion of the Uubammadao Literary and Scientific Society in 
1863. He said that the condition of the Muslims demanded 
corcentratioQ on social aod educational programmes. He 
also received/aiutfi from different authorities in which it was 
categorically stated that India was not Dar^ui’Harb- The 
British government also changed its policy towards the Mus¬ 
lims, when the Hindus began to criticise the Government and 
several movements among them began to take shape. These 
movements aroused suspicion in the minds of the British. 
Muslims were now given due importance and were helped so 
that they could improve their economic and educational 
Standards. ^ 

During this most crucial period in (he history of the 
Muslims of India, Ssyyid Jaroal-uddin Afghani* paid a 


1. *Tba figures rev<sl«d that as coQipsred with one hundred thousand 

Hindus there were only Tourteen thouBand Musdra students. It was 
therefore derided to open new schools fer the Muslima and, encourage 
ibeai by sebolarshlps.” Major Bssu, IndU Crawa, pp. 128-29. 

2. *Tbe greats Egyptian reforaser of the nioeteeath century was Jamal 
Uddrn Afkhaoi, a retigious leader who sought to moderaize Islam by 
recondling ii with modern conditions. He preached that aU pro¬ 
cess co#ild be re<onciied with Islam." Jawahatial Nehru— 

of iVarU HiiUry, p. 609. 
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viftjt to todia in 1879 and resented the political compromise 
between the Muslims and the British. But he was rather 
harsh and mUtakeo io his assessment, The Muslims were 
never is favour of Eoglish rule and, at least from the time of 
Shah Abdul Aziz, there were feelings against the British. 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and Ismail Shahid wanted to launch 
a powerful movement against Che English. la 1857 the 
Uualims were the chief culprits In the eyes of the British. 
Even Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was not left uaaffecied and he 
said, **At this time I could not ims^ine that this community 
(tfuslim) will regain its prestige and honour and 1 could not 
see its actual condition with my own eyes. Several days 
this thought haunted in my mind. Believe me that due to 
this I became old and my hair turned white.’* ^ 

Thus both the Wahhabi and Paraizi movements cu]» 
minated in 1857 and left Muslim politics in (he wilderness 
and it took several decades before Muslima recovered from 
Che shock they had received. 
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Political Letters aad Speeches of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid: 

Ta tAe JCutg $/ Bttkkarc 

Jat ^ Jlsr 

y ^ ^)Lw) 

CJ dy? (^ l^\ iJj‘Lft^ ^ Si?Uu Jj Xf 

^ ^jlJi jl (j ^ 

Jlj J)43 j) J 

- u>^ illAU 

(tf) "When the aon-Uu$lims begin to domioaie 
lilamie cities, the Muslims in general and the great rulers in 
particular ought to coacinue eucounteriog asd kiUiog the 
inhdeU so long as the Islamic cities are not retrieved from 
their possession. Otherwise they will be committiog sin and 
their deeds will oot be recognized by the Providence' They 
will thus be deprived of the blessings of the prosimity 
to God.”* 

jjSL a ^ jf 

j^y 3 l»b j dlJkib kUJ bU (u»aJ 

jUa5» ^ dLBy ^ ^ w 

- dda/fo^ fJM oW^9 S# 

(5) "The infidel I have lakeo hold of Indian cities 
right from the Sln^ river upto the Coast. The country is so 
vast (hat if one starts on foot, it will take six months to reach 
the tip. They (the infidels) have started spinning a web of 

1. SAak Itami p 55 as quoted* by Uehr^qjystf Ahmed ShMd, 

p. 2S0 (Lahore). , 
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ictpticiua and hypocrisy was wdo away with the religion c( 
God. They have blurrred all these regions with the mist of 
oppression and infidelity.** * 

jj| slab kL»J ^ 

jjji ci^ Kj !j V' r'*^ 

JJ/J..SL. (ijlaij^jx,) Vi CL«ya._y4 

_ jyt JsO. |.5Ulttjy S» V/sJijW i 

(c) '‘The Faraogis who have taken possession over 
India afc well experienced, ahrewed, sham and bypocriics. 
Iflhey attack the people of Khorasan (AfghanisUn}, they 
will easily capture their country. The borders of their terri¬ 
tory will touch those of your kingdom. The sides of Dar»ul‘ 
Harb and Dar-ui-Islem will unite.*’ * 

T9 Ttu RulfT of Gasni and KM 

tJUi 

o,*j Jtji y»jj' <^>^3 -v 

*Uw cuU J*SO‘ y, J 

^1 iOJ! 

8J*-J va OXJ j J W,.^ .k jljJ 3j3i J'^ 

y’A j** “ s, jy r 

ua *')j’ 

iJjjlii jhl^ Sf jSa.,J «S *jr 3 

jljl 3)k w aOm-jS U jl J+S S-li 0}la.f 

^ ^^c**'* ^ 

1. jWa^flhfc Shah Uvml p. 55 M quoted by Uehr-^fljTiV iAm«f 5A«Atf, 

p, 250 (Lahore). - ^ 

2. PP* 255^. 
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“We the Indiw Muslims after havipg felt disgusted 
with infidelity of the people emigrated with a view to waging 
holy war. We invited the Muslims to the holy war and 
making them willing to support the enlightened followers of 
the Holy Prophet in compliance with the will of God have 
reached your dlies after trudging long distances. The pur» 
pose is to resch Yusufaai which is in the vicinity of Peshewari 
The courtesy and wisdom make It incumbent on us chat we 
must not let any wrong instinct peas by our heart The 
permit be accorded before our arrival so that we might set off 
toward our destination without hesitation/* ^ 

To Nawab Mohammad Wazlr Khan 

Salyyid Ahmad had sent a letter to Nawab Wazlr Khan 
Che heir-apparent of Tonk on 25th April 1831, just eleven 
days before his martyrdom. This may be deemed to be the 
last of tbe letters addressed to India : 

“I have arrived in tbe Pikhli hllis. The denisens of 
this place are hospitable to me. They strongly promised CO 
assist in tbe arrangemeot for holy war. They provided 
accomodation for us. So I am for the time being staying 
here in Balakot town with tull inner concentration and tran¬ 
quility. Tbe infidels have pitched camp at a disrance of 
three or four milea and are concentrating troops with tbe 
intention of launching an attack on us. Since this place i.e> 
Balakot is quite safti (bank God, the troops cannot reach 
here Nevertheless, If our fighters cake the Initiative and 
come face to face with them, the war will break out. The 
war mongers have made up their cnlnd to start fighting in a 
day or two. We hope that God the rounificedt will (brow the 
gates of victory open upon us. If with the will and help of 
God we got the day in the battle the Migahid will get bold 
from Jbelum river upro Kashmir. Let us pray day and night 
for the rise of Islam and victory of the fighters/** 


1. MehT'— Shahid, pp< 328-27. 
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To Sardar SnlMa Mohammad Khao aad 
Sardar Sayyld Mohammad Khan 

mocive behind accepting the leadership ia nothing 
more than that of arraying forces for jihad or religious 
crusade on religious lines and maintaloing discipline among 
the army of the Muslinu. There are no other ulrerior letfiih 
motivs for hoardbg money> bringing cities and towns under 
sway, usurping kingdoms or humiliating rulers and the 
influeatial people, nor it includes in the least the eofereemeDt 
of orders on the peoples of equal rank or excellence over 
contemporaries, 1 did never utter such words nor such an 
idea ever crossed my mind. To my mind the value of the 
crown of Faridoon and the throne of Alexander is tantam* 
ouot to a grain of barley. The kingdoms of Kasra and 
Caesar are immaterial and insignificant in my eyes. I do, 
however, aspire to promulgate the orders of the Creator of 
the worlds called the Priociples of Faith among the entire 
humanity of the world without any subversion. Thus I will 
practise ways and means useful in achieving this end.** > 

To PtIqco Kammn 

**The country (Frontiers) after having been purged of 
the impurities of polytheism and the filth of dissonance will 
be handed over to those who are deserving and possess the 
genuine capabilities for handling adoibisCratJon, provided 
they are grateful to God for the boon and always ready 
to emtinue the holy war through fire and water. They 
will never atop the holy crusade and will never 
infringe the principles of Faith In deaJing with the cases and 
dispensing justice. They will abstain from opprewion and 
perversion. Then I will set out with my followers for India 
with a view to purifying the country from polytheism and 
infideliry. Because my real motive is to launch an attack 
over India and not to seek domidJity In Khorasan (Frontiers 
and Afgbanistao^,” > 

1. As quoted by Nulvi— Ahm^ Simhii, pp. 360-$ I, 

2. /Wd, pp. 3€2.«3. 
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To Sbfth SBlaJmiiQ 

(tf) "The underlyiDj^ purpofefor arrayuig the forces 
and leading encouoien is nothing but to raise tbe words of 
Faith and resuscitate (be acts of tbe Holy Prophet (be the 
bletsiogs of God on hiso). The country of the Musliins 
be extricated from the possession of the inddels. There is 
no other motive than this and all/* ^ 

j JL, aXa CnX* jt !jU2 

j JLca 

^ yftT jU^l J oJb jf yi 3 
jUuLt fj 

1 ‘V - JU f U O,^ 

- urjy^ 

(i) *<UDrortUDately inch a state of a&iri is obtaioing 
in India in the past few yean that the Christians and infidels 
have come to dominate the major portion of the country and 
have started committing atrocities. The custoou of profanity 
and polytheism have taken an upper band while the marmers 
of |he Faith are thrown into oblivion. Such a state of affoir* 
has brought great sorrow to as—desire of migration started 
lurking, the heart is blushing with shame and there is a 
passion for Jihad or religious crusade/** 

To the Ring of Hlrat, Shah Mnhatts&ad 

Cl-^foUJlV) C>j^ jf jiL. 

sf Wi-j fl-d^ Sf ^1^ ijks 


1. As quoted by Nadvi^cre^q^’d dAnwd Part I. p, 574. 

2. W, p. 557. • 
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jUif j ^ 

ft^iXii ^1 j OjU^ 5 ^ci 

JiUj i^>»> lW- f) 

^U*5^ 5^JU^‘*«| yi 

eU^ ^ (iS-4 j*l5i ^'t jl 

&juub^ iijJU jf sJt liSysWiip X{^b 
jl jA^'-^'*.5 W,o.J J 3 

- v-*y y*- i/ jf 

“To proclftira holy war and to avoid rebclUoo and 
ciott everywhere and in every age, ha) always been the 
important Command of God. Specially in such circumstances 
when the activities of infidels hava reached to su:^ an exteiit 
that the Islamic principles are being distorted and the dis¬ 
turbances are being created in the Islamic kingdoms. This 
evil spectre has 'cast fts shadows on India, Sindh and 
Khurasan. In this critical situatxon the avoidance of any 
effective measure to put an end to these evils, is the p^eatest 
sin. In order to checkmate this situation, humble savant of 
God (Sayyid Ahmad Shahid) came oat of his native land 
and went on an extensive tour of Hind, Sindh and Khurasan 
and infused in these MusUms the spirit for jihad.” t 

To Gkalasn Haider 

^ l^Uil jCiLj.aAfi JUj jxS\ 

^U^j*XUe-Ujj -Wy ,4^3^ ^4^4^ 

SfXt —^ &Wjoby 

sl^Lia y c-U^ ojL u5f fj jAi\ 

- AU iia J ^ lUSiwAi 

I, Makaiih ShcH timiil Shahid (MS.) No. S7 as quoted by Mebr— 
Jam^i»MtiJald(iifi, pf>. 12*23« * * 
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large part of Indian territory have gone under the 
rway of the aliens and they have girdled their lions on 
injustice and high hacdedoeu. The reign of Indian rulers 
have come to ao end. No one dares challenge (hem; everyone 
has acquiesed (o regard ihetn their master. Since great and 
eminent rulers have abandoned to challenge (hem, some 
humble and insignificant people have pledged to face their 
challenge.” » 

SPEECH AT PANJTAR 

(a) The following is the speech delivered by him a| 
Panjiar, on the frontier of Swat, near district Mardao, also a 
centre of his military activities, before a huge crowd in 
which many ttUrnaj and other people were present: 

"I tried to find out a place in India where I can 
possibly take all the Muslims and start religious crusade. 
Inspire of the vasiness of the country 1 could not find a suit* 
able place for migration. Many people advised us to begin 
jihad in the country and also promised to give us help both in 
men and material. But I did not agree to it, because jihad 
is to be declared in conformity with the Islamic principles 
and it does act mean mere sporadic rolling. VJLLAYATI 
brothers of your country were also present there and they 
said that their (part of the) country is best suited for the 
purpose and if we stay there lakhs of Muslims will participate 
in the struggle heart and soul, specially because Ranjit Singh 
has pul the Muslims under the great pressure and hardships 
and is teasing them in difierent manners aud dishonours 
them. With the advent of his army to the landscape mosques 
are destroyed, agriculture laid waste, property looted; women 
aod children driven away and sold in Punjab. The Muslims 
are prevented even from saying and the mosques are 

used as StabUf for horses. What is of cow slaughter even a 
hearsay results in the killing of man. Due to all these 
miseries and oppression X thought it proper to migrate from 
India to this very place, Wc intend with all Muslim unity 
and strength to declarejtAnd against the infidel to relieve 


I. quotSH by Nsdn —SajcfiJ Ahnad SkMd, Part I. p* fLehore). 
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the Uu&lims irom their cnjeJ clutches.” > 

(&) Saiyfid Sahib addrened a Friday Congregation 
on S7th Ratnadaa at Sachchon and said : 

When the wall of a certain house coUapies ail the 
resident! of the house are put into trouble. All the men, 
wocDCD and children get ready to repair it. One fetches mot- 
tar> other stores bricks and other builds the roof. Once the 
house gets fully repaired after iocessanc labour, the people 
reside there comfortably for long. Likewise (be edifice of 
Islam haa now grown ramsbackie. The infidels like plnoderers, 
have estended (be haods of depredation over the property 
of th ? MuslioH, They are fearless because the protectors 
aad guardians of the houses are not to be seen anywhere. 
This must be ao eyo<opener for the negligent and careless 
Chat they must Cake care of their desolated home and hearth. 
They must make it safe quite anew. They must get the 
robbers and thieves arrested and put them in the prison. 
Once the bouse is arraoged and the danger of depredatioo 
warded off they will lead a smooch and comfortable life 
undoubtedly.”* 


1. A# quoted by jjned ShekH. Put 1, p. $1$, 

2 . ArqaottdbyMehr—J^virfAbMrfS&iAi/.p.3S2<Ubofc). 
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Tli« WftUiftbl LItarAtQM la ladla 

lo order to spread the Wahhabi ideology they used 
printing Uthographic press. Hunter says, '^eveo the briefest 
epitome of the Wahhabi treatises in prose and verse od the 
duty towage war against the English would fill a volume.** t 
Some of the more outstanding works may be mentioned here. 

1. Sirt/^ul’Mustaqim^or the Straight Path, is the colleetion 
of layings of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. It was originally 
written by Ismail Shahid, nephew of Sbab Abdul Axis. 
It was later on translated into Urdu by Mauivi Abdvl 
Jabbar of Kanpur. According to Hunter it was 
regarded as the **Qpran of the Wabbabli/* 

S. A/eA;d^i-/irMme/, was written by Iimail Shahid. It 
deals with the nature of political leadership in Islam 
and fleets the idea of kingship. Aceordlog to Hunter 
it was written to justify the Imamat of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid. 

8. Qflsiio, byUaulvi Karam Ali of Kanpur diKuising the 
obligation of waging war against the InfldeU and 
the reward of all who take part io it, 

4 . Sharh»u{Va^s^f It deals with jiAed and its religioui 
significance. 

5. A poem by Mauivi Ni*matulUh, forecasting the down* 
fall of the British power in India and the coming of 
a king from the West who shall deliver the Indian 
Muslims from the English. This qasida was prepared 
during this period and circulated as an earlier prophe¬ 
cy in order to inspire confidence amongst the people. 


t. W, W. Hunter —Ttu Iniian Mutelawit, p. 66. 
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6. Tcrikk Kaiser Rum, or Misha/hatSare. It is a history 
of Abdul Wabab of Kejd, his penecution and wars 
against the Turkish apostates. 

7. or Signs of the Last Day, written by 
Mauivi Muhammad AU in t26S A. H., or 1049 A. D. 
This book was widely read during this period. It 
forcasisawar in the Khyber hills ob the Punjab 
Frontier, where the English first will put an end to the 
Muslims. But tbe Muslims would fiod out this true 
Imam, A battle will ultimately take place for four 
days and the English will be completely wiped out, 
eveo the very smell of Government being driven out 

'' of their heads and brains’. Atlast/notn Mahdi will 
appear at the scene. Besides, the following works: 

I,. Ta^ir‘tti~A/th^ or Brotherly cooversatiod by 
Ismail Shahid. 

r\ JI« KatihaUulfMujlimin, or Advice to Muslims by 

, •. >, Mauivi J^atafn Ali of Kanpur. 

"*' •*111: The Hidaj<it.uUMtminisi, or Guide to the Faithful 
A by Ahmad HuBam. 

IV. An Arabic'7nMr*tt/*AtRe(a, or Enlightening of 
the£y«. 

V% Tt^i^rtd~Ghafilin, or Kebuke of the Negligent, in 
Urdu. 

VI.' OKAtfi HaSs or the Forty Traditi’ins of Prophet 
Muhammad reg:arding Jihad or Holy War, also 
dealing with the religious obi jgat ions of waging war 
against the ^infidels’and exhorting the people to 
laydown thrir lives for this cause. Probably few 
movements in India have been propagated with 
greater system and zeal than the Wahhabi 
npvemcnt, 
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